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LET TEACHERS RUN THE SCHOOLS! 
By Robin McCoy! 


I 


The present school system is based on the 
assumption that teachers are incapable of manag- 
ing their affairs well. A Board of Trustees is 
therefore provided, composed of more stable, 
more competent members of the community. 
This Board looks after educational affairs for the 
teachers, relieving them of all major decisions 
and permitting them only the unavoidable day- 
to-day chores. I suggest that this organization 
is a basic factor in holding back the development 
of education generally and of teachers personally. 
Along with poor salaries it is one of the two chief 
reasons for the low standing of the teaching pro- 
fession, and it perhaps is one of the many causes 
of poor salaries. 

Lawyers band themselves into firms and 
doctors join together to form clinics, but teachers 
are always hired men. Many law firms are 
larger than many school faculties, and the law- 
yers have found means of working together with- 
out the sacrifice of their independence. They 
may have a business manager or an executive 
secretary and they may have officials, but the 
members of the firm have definite legal rights 
and are not dependent upon the good will of the 
boss for their continued employment. Doctors 
work together similarly, gaining the advantages 
of union without sacrificing their personal rights. 
But teachers, no. 


Teachers have been looked upon as con- 
genitally incapable of managing schools. Other- 
wise why must they always have a Board of 
Trustees who have the entire legal control of the 
school? And why must they always have a boss, 
the headmaster, appointed by that Board to 
look after the details, to hire and fire teachers, 
to hear their pleas for raises and occasionally 
to grant them? 


Other professional men, lawyers and doctors, 
choose new members of their firms and clinics, 
manage their business matters, and elect off- 
cials, in an orderly manner and with no outside 
coercion. Could not teachers similarly choose 
new members of their group, manage their 
financial affairs, and elect a principal or head- 
master? Why not? Are not teachers professional 
men too, and can they not be as capable as other 
professional men? 


1 Headmaster of Thomas Jefferson School, St. Louis, Mo. 


II 


If such suggestions sound new and untried, 
consider the illustrious example which Oxford 
and Cambridge have set. For some seven cen- 
turies the teachers there have handled their own 
financial and academic affairs without super- 
vision or control by other elements of the com- 
munity. When hard decisions had to be made, 
the teachers had to make them. When mistakes 
were made, the men who made them had to live 
with the consequences. Possibly as a result of 
the independence thus provided and the many 
able men such a system develops, Oxford and 
Cambridge have their own direct representatives 
in Parliament. Three or four men represent Ox- 
ford University, and three or four represent 
Cambridge University, and they are elected by 
the graduates of those universities, not by the 
townspeople. At Oxford and Cambridge the 
teachers, the dons, have made financial decisions, 
have built and torn down buildings, have hired 
and fired other teachers, have chosen their offi- 
cials, and all this without hindrance to their 
professional careers. Far from hindering the 
teachers, these activities have given them greater 
breadth of view, more vigor of mind, and more 
dignity of position than have been characteristic 
of most teachers elsewhere. America has long 
and enviously imitated the architecture of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Why not consider the pos- 
sibility of imitating their organization? Perhaps 
that, by its influence on the teachers, has really 
contributed more to the greatness of Oxford and 
Cambridge than have the lovely quadrangles 
and towers. Teachers make the school. 

There is precedent for allowing the teachers 
to run the schools. Why not, therefore, think 
more about the possible advantages of such an 
arrangement, instead of leaping immediately to 
imagined disadvantages? 

The chief advantage would be the improved 
caliber of teachers. Granted that schools can- 
not exist without money or students, their vital 
point remains the quality of their teachers. 
Anything that improves this is worth while, and 
if this is high they can usually obtain both money 


and students. To improve education, improve 
the teachers. 


In general men work for one of two goals, in- 
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dependence or money, while desiring both. The 
small business man and the small farmer often 
keep their independence but do not gain much 
money. The high-priced corporation officer 
often gives up independence but earns much 
money: he is willing always to have a boss pro- 
vided the boss pays well. Few able men will 
work for long under conditions giving them 
neither independence nor money, and if they do 
they frequently stagnate and lose their abilities 
through lack of use. 


III 


Where stand teachers then? Do they have 
independence? Let the teacher criticize the man- 
agement of the school where he is working, or 
offer suggestions on other than unimportant de- 
tails, and he will see what independence he has. 
The teacher’s job generally is to obey, not to 
think, certainly as far as salaries, buildings, and 
policy are concerned. If he does not like the 
school, he can go elsewhere; conditions will not 
be different there. As for money, teachers are 
happy and lucky when they can give their chil- 
dren as good an education as they themselves 
received. They are ill-paid employees, not pro- 
fessional men who can form independent judg- 
ments on disputed questions and meet other 
professional men on an equal basis. The result 
is frustration, low morale, and consequently 
poorer teaching than the men could otherwise 
do. A man whose opinions do not count will 
soon cease to have opinions. He will frequently 
become little, mean, and petty. 

Money is not the only point at issue and per- 
haps it is not the main one. A year ago several 
national magazines told of the sudden dismissal 
of an eminent teacher by a new administrator, 
on grounds of personal disagreement. The 
teacher was at an age at which he could no longer 
secure a job elsewhere, though he would norm- 
ally have taught for some years more at the in- 
stitution which he had served for a quarter cen- 
tury. Suppose this man does have independent 
means and that no financial hardship is involved. 
He still is prevented from practicing his life’s 
profession, and not from lack of ability but from 
disagreement with a single person. No lawyer 
or doctor has his profession taken from him sud- 
denly without cause, without open trial, and by 
the decision of one man. 

Sometimes a teacher has served long and 
successfully under one administrator, and then 
a new headmaster is put in by the omnipotent 
Board of Trustees. The new man may put the 





teacher out, for one reason or another, and the 
fact that he cannot put out many veterans with- 
out endangering his own job does not relieve 
every man from worrying lest the lightning 
strike him. Most teachers are deferential with 
good reason. 

A few schools are inevitably cited where the 
teachers have been excellently treated and where 
they have been allowed to disagree with the 
headmaster without retaliation. That is true. 
The system may be bad but some great-souled 
men will always arise. Even in these fortunate 
schools, however, the teachers are well treated 
not by legal right but by the kindness of the 
reigning monarch. The difference between free 
men and slaves is not how well they are treated: 
the slave may be better treated, but he is de- 
pendent upon another’s will. There is a sharp 
distinction between the privileges granted by a 
benevolent despot and the inalienable rights of 
free men. 


IV 


Here is how one school operates which be- 
lieves that teaching can be a first-rate profession 
like law and medicine. The teachers are the 
trustees, and the constitution provides that the 
majority of the trustees must always be active 
teachers in the school. Each teacher has one 
vote on all important matters, the headmaster 
two. As a trustee, any teacher can examine the 
books of the school at any time, raise any ques- 
tion of administration, expenditure, or policy, 
and have a faculty meeting called by persuading 
a given per cent of his fellow teachers that some- 
thing needs discussing. Every trustee comes up 
for re-election every third year, in rotation, at 
the hands of his colleagues and by secret ballot: 
the election box is turned upside down on the 
table and all can see whether the white balls are 
in the majority. The headmaster must be voted 
on twice: he may fail of re-election as head- 
master and yet be elected as a trustee and 
teacher. The hiring of new teachers is done by 
the headmaster personally. To prevent him from 
thereby “packing” the faculty, the new teacher 
has no vote his first year. If at the end of it he 
has been elected a trustee by the majority of the 
existing trustees, he receives full rights. He may 
not be kept on as a teacher for more than two 
years without becoming a trustee. Salaries are 
openly discussed in a meeting of all the teacher- 
trustees, with every member having the com- 
plete facts about ‘a money available and the 
present salaries. After discussion, each teacher 
makes a list of the salaries he thinks fair for all; 
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a committee elected for the purpose compares 
the lists, makes a final list, and submits it for a 
vote of approval. In this manner each man is 
equally dependent on his fellows: he has definite 
legal rights and they are the same as those pos- 
sessed by the other teachers. The headmaster 
has two votes so that there may be leadership, 
but he can be outvoted at any time and he is 
otherwise subject to exactly the same rules and 
restrictions as the other teachers. 

Such an arrangement may, I think, properly 
be called democratic, for power is delegated from 
below instead of being given from above, as now. 

The present Boards of Trustees are unlikely 





to relinquish their power and prestige suddenly 
to a group of men untrained in managing a school 
and accustomed for many years to being di- 
rected by a boss. But perhaps they can be 
gradually shown the wisdom of putting a few 
faculty members on the Board, one at a time, so 
that the governing board of the school can 
gradually have men on it with first-hand knowl- 
edge of the school as well as men with first-hand 
knowledge of the business world. Good schools 
now have a few parents as trustees along with 
the usual business and professional men. Could 
not schools be better by also having a few active 
teachers on the Board? 





TEACHER TRAINING BY EXPERIENCE 
By Cleveland A. Thomas! 


I 


Many of us now teaching in independent 
schools can remember the vicious circle with 
which we were faced as we came out of college 
to look for our first job. We had no experience, 
and yet most schools asked us what our experi- 
ence had been. At the same time experience 
could not be gained without a job. And there we 
were. One answer to the question was the ap- 
prentice system which some schools employed. 
But after a year in this system the beginning 
teacher was likely to be discouraged by the 
nominal salary; lack of supervision, for which a 
busy faculty had little time; and a multitude of 
duties which contributed little to increased power 
of teaching. In some instances the apprentice 
system was nothing but a means of exploiting 
young men and women to such a degree that it 
drove many of them from the profession forever. 
Even at its best the apprentice system was only 
a partially satisfactory answer. 

Obviously another answer to the problem of 
how to give young teachers the practical training 
they were looking for was needed. One such 
answer was found in Winnetka, Illinois, in 1932, 
when the Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka was founded. Three schools, the Francis 
W. Parker School in Chicago, the North Shore 
Country Day School in Winnetka, and the 
Winnetka Public Schools, co-operated to bring 
the Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka into 
existence. Now, nearly fifteen years after its 
founding, the College i is operating successfully 
under the guidance of its Board of Educational 


Directors, Mr. Herbert W. Smith, Headmaster 
of the Francis W. Parker School; Mr. Perry 
Dunlap Smith, Headmaster of the North Shore 
Country Day School; and Mr. Harold G. Shane, 
Superintendent of the Winnetka Public Schools. 
The College is administered by a full-time dean, 
Frances L. Murray, and is supplied with teach- 
ers from the faculties of the participating schools. 

The education of the young men and women 
who make up the student body of the College is 
of two general types. First, they do actual 
teaching in the cg a. schools under the 
supervision of their faculties. Generally each 
student spends half of each day observing and 
teaching classes, usually dividing his total time 
in this activity between two of the co-operating 
schools. However, the College is flexible enough 
so that another arrangement may be made to 
fit better the plans of the individual student. 
Second, each student enrolls in a number of 
seminars, which meet once a week and are taught 
by specialists on the faculties of the three schools 
mentioned above. Taking three to five seminars, 
the student can choose from an almost unlimited 
range of courses, including such subjects as 
Basic Principles and Philosophy of Education, 
Child Development, Methods of Teaching Eng- 
lish (or any other subject), Elementary School 
Curriculum, Psychology of Education, and a 
host of others. In addition, the students partici- 
pate in weekly discussion groups with the dean, 
the aim of which is to correlate further classroom 
work and the seminars. At the end of his year, 
sometimes two, the student who has done good 


1 Chairman of the English Department, North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill. 
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work and who shows an understanding of chil- 
dren is awarded a Master’s Degree in Education. 
The work of the College is accredited by the 
State of Illinois and the National Association for 
Intern Teacher Education; such universities as 
Harvard and Chicago accept the work done as 

artial satisfaction of their requirements for a 
ates degree in Education. Thus the student 
of the Graduate Teachers College of Winnetka 
finds himself at the end of the year with an ad- 
vanced degree and a full half year of actual 
teaching experience. 


Il 


Perhaps the work of the College can best be 
made clear by following, so far as the limits of 
this article allow, one of its students. Among 
those recently enrolled was George X, a young 
man graduated by a large midwestern university, 
deeply interested in teaching and showing strong 
natural aptitudes for it. As a prospective Eng- 
lish teacher of high school students, in addition 
to other courses, he enrolled in the seminar on 
Methods of Teaching English, instructed by the 
head of the English Department of the school in 
which he was training. It met once a week 
through the second term. As a basic textbook 
in this course, George used Mirrilies Teaching 
Composition and Literature, supplemented by 
such other texts as Smith The Teaching of Lit- 
erature and older books on the subject, such as 
those of C. H. Ward and Charles Swain Thomas. 
The variety of books at George’s command made 
it possible for him to come in contact with differ- 
ent points of view and to select from each the 
best. For each meeting of the seminar he did a 
considerable piece of reading on an assigned 
topic, which was discussed fully by the instruc- 
tor and students. The topics included such 
phases of the subject as the teaching of gram- 
mar, the motivation of composition, the tech- 
niques of composition, the correction and grad- 
ing of papers, and the teaching of the several 
types of literature. In addition to the reading 
and discussion, George did some writing. After 
a series of meetings on composition he and his 
classmates wrote a detailed outline of a com- 
position course for a given grade. After a second 
series of meetings dealing with the teaching of 
literature he wrote a detailed outline of the read- 
ing for a given grade, including what he hoped 
the class would gain from the selections he had 
made. Such papers enabled George to put the 
methods of teaching he had studied and dis- 
cussed into organized form; they also gave him 
the basis for building a course, should he be 
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faced with such a necessity, as beginning teach- 
ers sometimes are. 

At the same time that George was making 
these studies he was also working in the class- 
room. He began by observing a class of sopho- 
more girls and a class of seniors, half girls and 
half boys. This period of observation went on 
for about two weeks. During this time he took 
very full notes on the class proceedings in each 
section and conferred with the instructor after 
each class on any points that were not clear, 
points about a great variety of things pertaining 
to teaching. Since one of the sections was quite 
able, they frequently asked questions about fine 
points of grammar. Words new to them appeared 
in the poetry they were reading; they wanted to 
know the full meaning of these words. Conse- 
quently class discussions brought many ques- 
tions that George, as a new teacher, could not 
have answered. But his period of observation 
enabled him to ask the question, “What do I do 
when I don’t know the answer?” before he was 
actually faced with the situation in a class of his 
own. The instructor gave him the best advice 
he knew, “Admit it.” 

Following the two-week period of observa- 
tion, George took on the teaching of a unit of 
literature to the Senior section, while he con- 
tinued to observe the Sophomore section. The 
instructor stayed in the classroom, but kept out 
of the activity of the class as much as possible. 
George had studied the unit, a play, very care- 
fully and, before he attempted to teach it, had 
made inquiries of the instructor about certain of 
its aspects. The play turned out to be a good 
choice to start wk. for it was a rip-roaring com- 
edy from which the class gained much enjoy- 
mént. Through their mutual pleasure in the 
play George and the class became pretty well ac- 
quainted with one another. The discussions had 
only one weakness, a tendency to drop to an 
“Tsn’t-that-funny!” level; yet George success- 
fully pulled them back to a more productive 
level. 

Somewhat later in the year George took this 
Senior section for a full two-week period. Dur- 
ing this time he handled everything that was 
part of the course. This involved, among other 
things, the teaching of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, a play almost certain of success with high 
school seniors, but one that presents the ques- 
tion of how to handle the incestuous love of 
Barrett for his daughter Elizabeth. George’s in- 
stinct was good, to present it in a straightfor- 
ward fashion, defining incest, if necessary, as 
love between close relations, an offense against 














one of the oldest of society’s taboos. When it 
came to the actual moment of presentation, 
George ogee (the instructor was no longer 
part of the class) shied a little, with the result 
that later on the instructor had to clarify the 
matter slightly. At the same time it was clear 
that George had presented this aspect of the 
play in a completely dignified manner. This 
two-week period also gave George a chance to 
assign papers and to correct them. This, too, 
he handled creditably, although he tended to 
over-grade them a little. 

Staggered between these two periods with 
the Senior section were two similar ones which 
George spent with the Sophomores. His primary 
weakness at this level turned out to be grammar. 
More than once he had the experience of being 
backed up against the wall by the questions of 
this better than average class. On his own he 
worked out an agreement with the class which 
recognized that he had not a good teacher’s mas- 
tery of grammar. He made it clear that he was 
going to admit any lack of knowledge that be- 
came apparent and asked the class to co-operate 
with him in finding out the answer to such ques- 
tions. Except that the agreement led them into 
lengthy discussions of the minutiae of grammar, 
points about which no two grammarians are in 
concord, this agreement served its purpose well. 


Ill 


What was the final outcome of this entire 
rocedure? Over the course of the term George 
had an opportunity to watch an instructor of 
some experience at work and to come to grips 
with two totally different groups. He had dis- 
covered at least some of his chief weaknesses. 
One was that he knew little about grammar. 
Another appeared in his teaching of the Senior 





section. During the teaching of Winterset there 
naturally arose a good deal of disagreement over 
Anderson’s philosophy. As the discussions be- 
came more heated, George would say, “There 
you are wrong.” At first it was difficult for him 
to see why the discussions died out. The class 
knew that the points under discussion were such 
that there was room, within certain limits, for 
varied opinions. “There you are wrong” seemed 
to them unnecessary autocracy, especially com- 
ing from one so little older than they. “There I 
disagree with you” solved the problem. 

Now George is in his first full year of teach- 
ing in an independent school. The course of his 
career has not been entirely smooth. In addition 
to the difficulties noted above, he has had trouble 
with another that had been noted during his year 
at the College: failure to achieve what is some- 
times called “academic distance.” Most dis- 
couraging of all to him has been the weight of 
papers to correct. In his efforts to assign enough 
of them so that his students will be well trained, 
he created for himself a correction job that 
would stagger the stoutest and most experienced. 
But as Thanksgiving and Christmas approached, 
these difficulties began to iron out, and he 
seemed to be on the way toward a successful first 
year of teaching. 

In conclusion, the thought occurs, “If this 
idea, the Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka, works in Winnetka, why could it not 
work in other locales where there are a number 
of superior schools?” For such an idea demands 
no great plant to support, no separate faculty to 
a If the faculties of co-operating schools are 

ighly trained and devoted to education, whether 
it be of prospective teachers or children, such a 
scheme can be worked out by intelligent admin- 
istrators. If such a scheme can be successful in 
Winnetka, it can be so elsewhere. 





IT’S AN ILL WIND... 
By Henry F. Werner ! 


I 


The struggle of men and machines went on 
at a death dealing pace. The enemy cringed, re- 
tired, ran away from the compelling onslaught 
of American steel cleverly manipulated by our 
fighting men. Our military fought long, ardu- 
ously, tirelessly, but these victorious Americans 
were the cream of the civilian crop. They repre- 
sented the stratum of finest physical strength. 


1 Headmaster of Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To gather this vast army, selective service had 
to call for physical examinations for larger num- 
bers of men than we found in the army at the 
end of the war. This, indeed, is an alarming in- 
dication of weakness as well as a sardonic criti- 
cism of our constant boasts that we are the best 
fed nation in the world and that our standard of 
living rises head and shoulders above that of the 
rest of mankind. If our boasts be true, why did 
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not our superior sufficiencies of good food, our 
satisfactory standards of good health and com- 
fort make a more constructive contribution to 
the physical well-being of our young civilians 
about to become soldiers? 

According to the records of the selective 
service bureau, seven out of ten of our available 
fighting men had some physical disability. Out 
of the first two million draftees examined, one- 
half that number were unconditionally rejected. 
Even more amazing and dispiriting in this re- 
cital of figures is the fact that thirty percent of 
those turned away belonged to the group that 
should constitute the flower of civilization. 

Nor should we conclude that the million ac- 
cepted were ready without training for the rigors 
of fight and the maelstrom of battle. Indeed, 
from the field of physical education, the army 
and navy drew hundreds of coaches and physi- 
cal education directors versed in the science of 
conditioning. To them was given the respon- 
sibility of organizing and administering a six- 
teen-week program to whip these “old men” into 
shape. It’s an ironic comment on our American 
way of life in general, and on our school systems 
in particular that it should require a world con- 
flict to persuade us to the establishment of a na- 
tional physical education program. We may be 
grateful that we have not learned our lesson too 
late for our country’s advantage. It certainly is 
fortunate that even at this late date some schools 
are taking heroic measures to prevent the physi- 
cal decline of Mr. America. 


II 


We have referred to a national physical pro- 
gram, and we use the word “national” advisedly 
and accurately, for any conditions which will re- 
duce our fighting man power by one-half and 
which makes it necessary to spend months in 
hardening the muscles of the other half is cer- 
tainly a problem of major national concern. 
Among those who have studied the situation 
there seems to be no difficulty in understanding 
how we “got that way.” At the turn of the cen- 
tury we probably were in excellent physical con- 
dition, before the age of softness and disintegrat- 
ing luxury came upon us. Do you remember, for 
example, when you walked to the corner store 
for the groceries? No one walks now. That ob- 
solete form of exercise, formerly indulged in by 
so many, is dead and buried, and I may almost 
say so are the muscles, the stamina and the 
glowing health which accompanied this ambula- 
tory exercise. Tragically, today we ride. One 
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reaches the cemetery faster that way. The open 
fields, the woods, the streams, all had an over- 
whelming appeal. We spent more time in the 
open, and we slept more deeply, for God’s fresh 
air was good, you know. Now we take our 
woods and streams and open fields via the double 
feature show at the nearest movie theater. Here 
the air is not good; it is not God’s fresh air. 
Again, our diet used to be more healthful and 
sensible. Now it’s complicated by the lunch 
counter at the drug store or the ten-course meal 
at the swank inn in the neighborhood. Lack of 
night life allowed the people more sleep. Then 
nobody knew what was meant by the term “night 
club tan.” In those days, too, many people lived 
in the country with its profitable and desirable 
surroundings. Today we concentrate our popu- 
lation in our cities beneath the grime, the smoke, 
and the fumes of a cosmopolitan atmosphere. 
How can we know of God’s good fresh air? 

All this may sound like tinkling cymbals and 
hollow brass, denoting nothing. For it’s obvious, 
even to the most myopic individual that we can- 
not eliminate automobiles. We cannot violate 
the sanctity of the double feature, and the night 
club goes on flourishing like the bay tree. Prob- 
ably too, we shall never be able to sell a back to 
the land movement to a people who have be- 
come too accustomed to hot and cold sliding 
doors and the other “inconveniences” that go 
with push buttons. Seriously, the land cannot 
invite until it indicates a better support for those 
who till it than it does today. What are we to 
do then? Shall we comply with modernity, or 
shall we independently adjust our ways of life 
in a manner that will help fend off the “thousand 
ills” that we cannot eliminate from man’s re- 
trogressive progress. Even more, we must do 
this in such a way as to make it sufficiently in- 
teresting to be accepted as one facet of a full 
life. The development of the whole man cannot 
be added to a curriculum merely as an extra- 
curricular activity. How grotesquely inadequate 
is the “five-minute-mid-morning-windows-open- 
beside-your-desk” calisthenics set up under the 
direction of a classroom teacher who looks upon 
it as a kind of tumerous growth on the school 
program, and cannot wait to get back to “some- 
thing more important.” - The day when thirty 
or forty superior athletes are trained to disport 
themselves for the gratification of the crowd and 
to provide vicarious exercise for the rest of the 
members of the school is happily on its way out. 
Today, we know that athletics are for all. There 
is no reason why John Jones should have been 
given the opportunity to develop giant like 
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muscles, while Henry Green is suffered to go 
along in his wonted frailness. Someone has well 
said that the damnation of American manhood 
is its readiness to let somebody else take its 
physical exercise. We are on our way demo- 
cratically to an all inclusive school program of 
physical education. This must be functional 
and scintillating. 


{Il 


Youngsters, naturally, love any form of ath- 
letics. I may even say youngsters like any form 
of exercise. With a program for a//, under expert 
guidance, the health of our next generation may 
be best assured. In this way only can we carry 
on the memorable dictum of Juvenal, who ad- 
vised a system of study and exercise which would 
provide a healthy mind in a healthy body (mens 
sana in corpore sano). The boys whom we train 
today will be the substantial citizens of tomor- 
row and the measure of their value to one an- 
other, their country, and to themselves will de- 
pend in part upon the measure of devotion with 
which we pursue this policy. I should like to 
submit for your consideration and study the 
following program outline: 


Practical Health Program 


1. Thorough physical examination twice a year from the 
first grade. 


2. Instruction throughout the grades in hygiene, physi- 
ology, first aid, safety, etc. 


3. Correlated program of games and activities up to the 
fifth grade. Every boy eguipped and on an intra- 
anil tein in baseball, football, soccer, and boxing. 
Girls in hockey, volleyball, etc. 


4. Introduction to “carry-over” sports beginning in the 
seventh grade. 


5. Academic credit for all courses in health and physical 
education. 


6. Planning and direction by trained personnel. 


This plan for the most part I have introduced 
and administered in our school since September, 
1941. I make no claims to originality or inven- 
tion, for many private schools have used it in a 
mitigated form for years, but most will honestly 
admit that every student is not involved in all 
competitive sports. If we were to adopt such a 
plan nationally, it would mean the expenditure 
of money, interest, and energy, but there is 
reasonable health and social insurance, what- 
ever may be the cost. We Americans spend lit- 
erally billions of dollars in curing the ills of man, 
ills that we might finally eliminate by a more 
generous use of public or private funds for pre- 
ventive purposes. It is no longer an experiment. 
Its value has been written in the daily reports 
emanating from the battle fronts. What it has 
done for our soldiers it can do for our children. 
We must keep faith with the next generation be- 
cause they are our special responsibility. Only 
then may we say with St. Paul, “We have fought 
the good fight, we have run the race, we have 
kept the faith.” 





WHAT SCIENCE AND WHEN? 
By Wendell H. Taylor ! 


I 

What science should the graduate of a good 
independent school know when he enters college? 

If the answer to this question is “none,” then 
no further discussion of school science is neces- 
sary. Those who give this answer are fewer in 
number than used to be the case, and the trend 
of the times certainly warrants a close question- 
ing of their opinion. 

Occasionally one hears the statement that 
“the colleges” do not want the schools to teach 
science, but prefer to do it themselves. The 
reason for such a desire (which is rarely quoted 
first-hand, by the way) could only be a fear on 
the part of those in higher education that (1) 
the student may have to unlearn what he has 
already been taught, or (2) he might better 


have spent his 12 years in primary and second- 
ary school on reading, writing and arithmetic and 
their related subjects. 

Taking the second objection first, it would 
be too damning an indictment of the teaching 
abilities of our best school faculties to suppose 
that they are so unable to qualify an average 
student in the three usual disciplines that there 
is no time left for the introduction of a fourth. 
That a good school can teach good science I 
have no doubt whatever. The thing can be done; 
should it? 

No one can live intelligently in the world of 
today, nor have any real knowledge of himself, 
without training in certain fundamentals of sci- 
ence. Fortunately for educators, most young 
people are vitally aware of the interest and im- 


1 Chairman of the Science Department at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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portance of science today, and few need be urged 
to study it. To fail to impart to our students, 
as early as possible, a true understanding of the 
basis of science is not only neglecting an unusual 
opportunity for service but points back towards 
the dismal days when the breath of life in a sub- 
ject, or the student’s interest in it, was sufficient 
cause for its exclusion from the curriculum. 

The argument that only the “liberal sub- 
jects” should be stressed in secondary education 
is a good one; the school is no place for technical 
specialization. But “liberal” is now interpreted 
more liberally than was the case one hundred 
years ago when few had any real knowledge of 
science in the broad sense. The best universities 
of this country have long since decided that the 
four great divisions of a truly liberal education 
for all students are (1) natural science and mathe- 
matics, (2) social studies, (3) arts and letters, 
(4) history, philosophy and religion — the last 
two being frequently consolidated as “the hu- 
manities.” The best independent schools will 
hardly wish to be less broad than this, and no 
one familiar with both mathematics and science 
will suppose for a moment that the former can 
replace the latter. 

Returning, then, to the other fear that the 
student will be ineffectually taught in secondary 
school science, it is the main object of this paper 
to offer a few suggestions for the early and effec- 
tive teaching of scientific principles based upon 
the sequence of courses recently developed at 
The Lawrenceville School. 


II 


While mathematics, the languages, and cer- 
tain other subjects have long followed conven- 
tional and very satisfactory sequences, there 
hardly exists such a predetermined order for the 
study of science. 10th grade Mathematics is 
almost as fixed in its content as 2nd year Latin, 
but who will be bold enough to say what shall 
constitute 10th grade Science? 

A fairly customary science sequence does, in 
fact, exist — particularly in the high schools — 
but it can be shown that the order: general sci- 
ence, biology, chemistry, physics in 9th, 10th, 
llth and 12th grades respectively, leaves much 
to be desired. This sequence is based upon the 
increasing difficulty of these courses from a math- 
ematical standpoint. From nearly every other 
point of view the sequence biology, chemistry, 
physics is undesirable. 

Biology, unless it be purely descriptive, re- 
quires knowledge of the basic principles of 





physics and chemistry. Without these the stu- 
dent can hardly be expected to understand os- 
mosis, diffusion, digestion, circulation, muscular 
action, bony structures, composition of foods, 
and a host of other topics. Teaching chemistry 
to a student who is ignorant of the metric sys- 
tem, the atomic and kinetic-molecular theories 
and the gas laws is either a didactic task or one 
which leaves too little time for chemistry after 
these fundamentals of physics have been mas- 
tered. 

Colleges are tending more and more to offer 
—and indeed require —courses or groups of 
courses presenting the field of science as a broad 
picture underlain by common laws, principles 
and methods. This continues to be difficult for 
the colleges because of the increasingly narrow 
specialization of most members of the separate 
departments of physics, chemistry, biology and 
geology. Secondary schools with their more or 
less unified “science departments” should find it 
easier to integrate these separate branches into 
a single course, in which the basic principles 
characteristic of the several sciences are de- 
veloped in the proper cumulative order. I feel 
that it is the duty of our secondary school science 
departments to do this. 


Ill 


The principles which guided the development 
of the present course in Basic Science at Law- 
renceville are as follows: 


(1) The course should be given as early as 
possible, but not until the student has reached 
sufficient maturity to distinguish general under- 
lying causes from observed phenomena, and only 
after sufficient mathematical training to enable 
him to follow simple algebraic presentations. At 
Lawrenceville the 10th grade meets these con- 
ditions. 


(2) The course must confine itself to a few 
carefully selected principles of physics, chemis- 
try and biology, in that order, since each of these 
leans heavily on the preceding ones. (A list of 
the topics included in the Lawrenceville course 
is given at the end of this article.) 


_ (3) Following the basic course there must be 
at least one full year course in physics, chemis- 
try or biology, with laboratory work, integrated 
with the basic course, so that every student may 
have a fair knowledge of at least one science and 
some first-hand experience of its practice, and 
yet not be entirely ignorant of the important 
concepts of any. At Lawrenceville the physics, 
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chemistry and biology courses are all on the 
same 11th—12th grade level, and of comparable 
difficulty. 


Nothing in the above denies the value of the 
ordinary 9th grade general science course, as a 
survey of the field, but it is felt that such a 
course as usually given is not a satisfactory sole 
pre-requisite for the senior science courses. 


Other combinations of courses into a two- 
year sequence are of course possible, and may be 
very effective (as for example the one in physical 
sciences at Exeter) but none known to the 
author makes adequate provision for biology, 
and most are confined to the last two years of 
school. 


A more detailed description of the Lawrence- 
ville course may be of interest. It was estab- 
lished in 1939 largely through the efforts of Dr. 
Thomas S. Hall. Frankly on an experimental 
basis for several years, the course was made a 
requirement last year and now enrolls about 125 
third form (10th grade) and fourth form (11th 
grade) boys. Each of the 10 sections meets for 
four (45-minute) periods weekly throughout the 
school year. Our facilities do not permit lab- 
oratory work to be done by this group, but class 
demonstrations are frequent. The text is our own 
Fundamentals of Science (Rosner-Taylor-Diehl) 
written especially for the course, and now in lith- 





oprinted form after several mimeographed revi- 
sions. The chief topics covered are as follows: 


Physics — Metric system 
Measurement, % error and _ significant 
figures 
Density and specific gravity 
Liquid pressure and Archimedes’ principle 
Concepts of Force, Mass, Acceleration 
Newton’s laws of motion. 

Heat and Thermometry 

Kinetic-molecular theory 

The gas laws (with numerical problems on 
all the above) 

Chemistry — Pure substances and mixtures 
Elements and compounds 
The atomic theory 
Atomic structure of the simpler elements 
Descriptive chemistry of: 

Air, a typical mixture 

Water, a typical non-electrolyte 

Salt, a typical electrolyte (and related 

topics) 
Simple equations, weight problems, and 
calculation of percentage composition from 
formula. 

Biology — General survey of biological classification 

Cell structure and reproduction (mitosis 
and meiosis) 
Human physiology, in some detail, covering 
digestive, respiratory, excretory, secretory, 
circulatory, nervous and reproductive sys- 
tems. 


The author would welcome comment from 
any interested persons. 





THE CHICKEN 


OR THE EGG? 


By Ruth M. Wilson ! 


I 


How many times have we heard it — this 
age old argument of which came first? In aca- 
demic circles the question has been almost the 
same with respect to the teaching of grammar in 
elementary and secondary schools for perfection 
in English and a satisfactory completion of the 
various language requirements. Webster tells us 
that grammar is “that science which treats of 
the principles that govern the correct use of 
language.” The English department has infinite 
responsibilities of which grammar, though fun- 
damental, must by necessity be just one concern. 
Modern language teachers, on the other hand, 
have a tremendous amount of material to im- 
part, but their students cannot possibly benefit 
from this without a complete understanding of 
essential grammatical constructions. And yet 
the question of time is vital to both departments. 


1 Mrs, Wilson teaches at the Brimmer-May School, Boston, Mass. 
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Many schools introduce grammar, in its 
simplest form of course, at the elementary level, 
and continue it through the ninth or tenth grades 
where the foreign language department is forced 
to take over. Others, believing that the young 
mind cannot grasp the principles of English 
grammar at least until the higher secondary 
level, put itoffuntil then. Both of these methods 
leave a great deal to be desired; the first because 
too much must be memorized by the young stu- 
dent, since he cannot possibly be aware of the 
complex system behind the numerous rules he is 
asked to learn and follow. Consequently bad 
habits are formed at an early age which he finds 
dificult to break, when, after his first year of 
Latin, he begins to understand what is meant 
by direct and indirect object and the like. The 
second is just as harmful because the student has 
no idea of tenses or basic grammatical terms, so 








that the modern language teacher “‘festina lente” 
to a superlative degree, and the average stu- 
dents are discouraged almost before they begin. 
The answer seems to lie in the Latin depart- 
ment, for most teachers agree that it is only 
after a year or two of unveiling the rudiments 
of Latin grammar, step by step, that the stu- 
dent begins to see the light in the basic con- 
structions of his own language. But the usual 
school curriculum preserves these adequate keys 
to the doors of language until the later years. 
The Latin teacher is thereby limited to one or 
two years at best into which she must crowd the 
beauty and wisdom of the classics, because so 
much precious time must be devoted to grammar 
and composition. Therein lies a great problem 
for those who aspire to the most beneficial edu- 
cational system possible, the crux of which prob- 
lem seems to be Latin grammar versus English 
grammar — which should come first? 

The theory that English grammar cannot be 
sufficiently comprehended at the elementary 
school level is, I think, justifiable. The twelve 
year old is carefully taught at home to say “You 
and I are going,” never “You and me’; yet once 
this is mastered, only consternation follows the 
teaching in school that “A man saw you and J” 
is incorrect! Reading, spelling (including con- 
tractions and possessives), vocabulary building, 
and original composition seem to be all that the 
young student can absorb in English class, at 
least until the eighth or ninth grade. Of course 
the red pencil will have to be applied often, fol- 
lowed by appropriate explanation, but the re- 
sponsibility for ultimate knowledge of grammar 
should not be left here. There are just too many 
other phases of English more vital to the young- 
ster at this time, when the wonders of books are 
slowly being revealed, and a desire to express his 
own ideas is increasingly urgent. 

The argument persists, however, that the 
formative years should establish proper speaking 
and writing habits. The logic of this is obvious, 
but under the present system, whereby the re- 
sponsibility rests on the heavily burdened Eng- 
lish teacher, consider the number of secondary 
school and even college graduates who are un- 
able to differentiate between “‘bring”’ and “take,” 
to cite just one example. If these necessary in- 
gredients cannot be digested in the English class, 
some other course, suited to the child’s sphere 
of comprehension, should be added to the cur- 
riculum early enough to provide adequate prep- 
aration for the years to come. 

Why is it that French appears so early, par- 
ticularly in the independent school? Actually 


very little ground work is accomplished —a 
meager vocabulary probably, and usually a fair 
accent; but natural ability in the pronunciation 
of a foreign language will inevitably appear 
under good instruction, and that additional 
period could be put to an advantage of greater 
scope. Also the entire conception of philology is 
misrepresented, as can be seen when the eig! th 
or ninth grader, meeting the word “arbor” in 
Latin class, remarks with pride that it came from 
the French “arbre”! 


II 

Let us contemplate the possibility of intro- 
ducing Latin grammar in the sixth grade, pre- 
posterous as the idea may seem at first. In addi- 
tion to the usual Arithmetic, Geography, Social 
Studies, and English (reading, writing, and spell- 
ing only if this method is to be considered), why 
not add a fifth subject? Call it elementary Latin 
grammar, or, if that sounds too ominous, per- 
haps just plain “Language” would be better. 
The name is unimportant but the purpose is not! 

Given one whole year of interesting and ex- 
tended instruction, the average eleven or twelve 
year old would not find it difficult to grasp simple 
vocabulary (first two declensions only), the five 
cases, essential pronouns, and the Present Ac- 
tive Indicative of the first two conjugations. And 
consider the principles of grammar that can be 
revealed in the light of this minimum of learn- 
ing. Examine an English grammar work-book 
at such a level and you find a far greater amount 
of material, complex and meaningless for the 
most part, wherein the young student cannot 
find the a/pha and build to the omega, because 
English grammar, per se, is “of systematic and 
law abiding. 

This particular period in a child’s life seems 
to be devoted primarily to asking questions for 
which an answer must not only be provided 
verbally but actually physically proved, since the 
ability to reason is still somewhat latent. Latin 
grammar, in its acuteness, can be proved, and 
from there it is a small step to apply the prin- 
ciples to the child’s own language or one he may 
learn in the future. 

The second year of this work, or, correspond- 
ingly, the seventh grade, could develop further 
points of syntax, which introduce the more ad- 
vanced parts of speech, and include the remaining 
tenses of the indicative, active and passive, and 
the present infinitive, subjective, objective, and 
complementary. The argument of vocabulary 
building in such a procedure is effete, and I shall 
not enlarge upon it, though the benefit is manifest. 
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It is important to remember that no more 
than these elementary precepts should be at- 
tempted at such an early age, because each suc- 
cessive step must be significantly mounted and 
mastered or the entire purpose of the plan would 
be lost. 

The eighth year of formal education is now 
reached, and the student should be ready to 
grasp the remaining declensions and conjuga- 
tions, the subjunctives and more advanced con- 
structions. At the same time it would not be 
dificult for him to begin a modern foreign 
language and to make very satisfactory progress, 
since he is completely familiar with general 
grammatical terms. 

At this point it would seem expedient to con- 
sider the advantages of such a plan before at- 
tempting to answer possible forthcoming criti- 
cism. First of all, the responsibility of the stu- 
dent’s general education would be more evenly 
divided. The English teacher can perfect the 
student’s spelling, guide his reading, encourage 
his writing, and interest him in the literature of 
his own country to a far more satisfactory de- 
gree when she is not burdened with drills and 
work-books on sentence structure and parts of 
speech. On the other hand, when the modern 
language teacher begins, she may satisfactorily 
assume certain language doctrines, and actually 
teach her subject and not the student’s own 
tongue. 

Then too, the infinite benefits in the study of 
Latin could be realized in practice as well as 
theory, because the confusion and fear of so 
much material in so short a time, experienced by 
the average Latin student, would be eliminated. 
Three years of assembling the structure of Latin 
grammar and realizing its contribution to the 
general history of language, enables the student 
to relax and enjoy the inspiring masterpieces of 
Caesar, Cicero, Ovid, Vergil and the rest, for 
three additional years. 

In short, the entire literary world is and 
should be opened to our youth during the years 
of secondary education, but unless they have 
already become proficient in the science of gram- 
mar, they are too concerned with memorizing 
detached and complicated portions of the rules 
governing language to appreciate it or be in- 
terested. 


Ill 


Now, one can foresee two strenuous objec- 
tions to inserting even elementary Latin gram- 
mar into the school curriculum in the sixth year. 
The fact that Latin has acquired the reputation 





of being difficult, however, is actually an argu- 
ment for such a proposition. Why is it that after 
the first two years (for college credit) so man 
students drop this subject with a sigh of relief? 
Why is it that one hears so often of this boy or 
that girl who always has trouble with any kind 
of language? Simply because a deluge of con- 
structions and vocabulary fall upon untrained, 
unprepared eyes and ears. It is my belief that 
any one who can learn to read, can and should 
be sufficiently familiar with basic grammar so 
that he may continue to read anything that in- 
terests him in any language. Even the poorest 
student would gain a great deal from three years 
of plain Latin grammar. Under this system, the 
fact that he worked slowly would not exclude 
him from foreign language and classical litera- 
ture at the secondary level, because with careful 
instruction behind him, he would be funda- 
mentally sound in language theory. But the 
generally accepted curriculum today can only 
present a well-rounded education to the quick 
thinker, the “‘able” scholar — hardly a fair repre- 
sentation of any school’s enrollment. 

Of course much would depend on the presen- 
tation of this Latin grammar in the early years, 
but if we may assume that the teacher is skillful 
and has a clear picture of the stairway she is 
constructing, with ample time to reach the first 
landing, I think it may be permissible to go on 
to the next probable objection. We've heard it 
often, in the elementary schools as well as in 
preparatory schools and colleges, that the sched- 
ules are overloaded and the days haven’t enough 
hours for the work that must be covered; so 
how could an additional subject possibly fit in? 
An easy out would be to use the time ordinarily 
devoted to grammar in the English class, or, in 
the school which does not introduce grammar 
until the secondary level, perhaps in place of 
French, or one of the numerous extra-curricular 
activities. But this is not enough. Five full 
periods a week must be provided for ultimate 
satisfaction. 

Most private and some public schools en- 
courage home study at this age, and provide 
study periods for a certain amount of the as- 
signed work. The value of this practice is not 
to be completely denied, nor am I suggesting 
that it be entirely abolished. The young stu- 
dent’s span of concentration is of course limited, 
and he cannot be expected to absorb knowledge 
continually through each period of every day. 
However, recesses, music, art, and gym periods 
do provide relief and physical stimulus, and it is 
difficult to find great benefit in study periods at 
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a time when the boy or girl hasn’t really enough 
knowledge to be able to study. One usually ob- 
serves that such hours involve “policing” on the 
part of the teacher, and mischief or boredom on 
the part of the pupil. If the question of time is 
sufficiently important to be an objection, why 
can’t the teacher teach during these free periods, 
and the student do a small amount of homework 
at home? 


IV 


The question of the kind of teacher best 
suited for this elementary Latin grammar is 
fundamental, and, I think, quite stimulating to 
the teaching profession. It is unfortunately in- 
creasingly evident that college students are not 
turning wholeheartedly to teaching as a career, 
and this is not primarily because of the salary 
problem, as is generally believed. Youth is vital 
to education, and young teachers, idealistic and 
impractical as they may seem at times, have a 
tremendous amount to offer. But subjects have 
been so segregated from one another, so neatly 
wrapped and labeled, that young men and 
women, unsure as to their greatest source of 
satisfaction, hesitate to limit themselves to one 

articular field and are ultimately carried away 
os seemingly more exciting and challenging 





careers. If they were encouraged to major in 
what they pleased, but with an adequate amount 
of philology and comparative literature, and 
were given a chance to observe the importance 
of this kind of teaching to the younger genera- 
tion, many desirable young men and women 
would find abundant excitement and challenge 
in elementary and secondary education. And 
such a person would be the ideal type to in- 
troduce our children to the correct use of 
language. 

One more point would not be amiss. For 
years the study of Latin has been called useless, 
moribund, impractical. Yet college professors, 
parents, even military officials complain of the 
general lack of good grammar, and intelligent 
reading and writing in this country. Is it not 
obvious that a language which has survived in 
manuscripts and basic structure for so many cen- 
turies, despite constant opposition, must be 
purposeful ? 

The progress in education has been remark- 
able, but we must not let too many modern in- 
terests and desires crowd the essentials from the 
school curriculum. And since history shows us 
which came first in this case, we need not puzzle 
over the chicken or the egg, but should strive to 
introduce Latin grammar where it belongs. 





A PLAN FOR THE STUDY OF THE SHORT STORY 
By William S. Parquette } 


I 


The question always comes up when teach- 
ing English in the secondary schools as to what 
is the proper time to study literature analytically. 
There are some, of course, who believe that any 
analysis of literature tends to destroy the en- 
joyment. They believe that human beings have 
a native faculty for distinguishing the good from 
the bad in literary composition. Perhaps there 
are such gifted readers, but I am waiting to meet 
my first one in a secondary school. But to re- 
turn: any analysis of literature ought to increase 
enjoyment and not destroy it. This can be done 
if the teacher helps his students to acquire a 
broad, constructive set of values. 

Up to the fourth form (10th grade), literature 
has been read mainly to increase reading skills, 
vocabulary, rate, understanding, etc. A good 
deal of the material read was poor literature, 
used perhaps because of a lively plot, an easy 


vocabulary, some proper moral maxims, or be- 
cause the level of understanding was well within 
the reach of mediocre students. In the fourth 
form, however, one can reexamine his objectives. 
Here the students are at an age where their in- 
terest in science, in the questions “how” and 
“why,” has a carry-over value that can be uti- 
lized in a study of a literary form. I shall con- 
sider this paper to be for those who possess a 
small but capable fourth form class. 


II 


No better introduction to the principles of 
literary composition can be had than in a study 
of the short story. The short story is peculiarly 
of our times, and peculiarly American in its 
appeal if not achievement. All students of tenth 
grade level read short stories when they are not 
reading the comics. In fact, short stories are 


1 Mr. Parquette is a member of the faculty at Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y. 
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read by most of our reading public. I use in the 
fourth form class the Pocket Book of Short 
Stories. Most of the school anthologies I have 
seen include too many short stories that seem to 
me either to be poorly written or to have been 
included simply Secmiee they were good in their 
day. I don’t mean to imply that the new is 
necessarily better than the old. Still Heming- 
way is a great improvement over Bret Harte. 
Moreover, most of the school anthologies group 
the short stories in some artificial pattern, suc 
as plot stories, character stories, adventure 
stories, setting and atmosphere stories. The 
danger here is the tendency to ignore the basic 
consideration of unity which underlies every 
literary composition. 

Before beginning our study we have an in- 
formal discussion as to what is meant by unity. 
Practically any illustration will suffice, a bridge, 
an army, a football team built and united for a 
purpose. At this point I usually get the ques- 
tion, “But isn’t the purpose to make some 
money?” You may side-step that one any way 
you like, but eventually we do return to the pur- 
pose of the composition. Well, it has something 
to do with theme, the basic idea behind the 
story, the thing that gives it its meaning. Some 
one suggests he knows what theme is and gives 
me an example which turns out to be a moral, 
something like honesty is the best policy. A 
cloud passes over the class. Stories with a moral 
again. Then I point out that sometimes theme 
may have a moral implication, but that a theme 
does not necessarily possess one. It may be 
stated as an effect, as in Hemingway’s Killers, 
where a young boy has his first glimpse of a kind 
of evil which hitherto existed for him only in the 
movies or in the tabloids. I point out further 
that in each story we read we must try to find 
out what the author is doing before we can pass 
judgment on whether he has done it well. 

What about the elements that they know 
something of, plot, character, setting? This is 
the time to read. ‘The first story we read is 
Paul’s Case by Willa Cather. I may start ques- 
tions with, “‘A short story is like a one-act play; 
there is usually conflict or tension somewhere. 
Then you have to identify the elements in a con- 
flict. What is Paul fighting against, or what 
does he recognize as his enemy? Everything 
around him, his home, his dreary school life, his 
uninspiring father, the things held up to him as 
good examples—in short, his environment.” 
This is a new idea, that an antagonist doesn’t 
have to be a person. Then what is the author’s 
purpose? We arrive at the conclusion that her 


purpose was to show how a weak character (and 
save for one gesture, Paul was that) will be 
crushed by an environment that lacks beauty 
and sympathy. So the idea of setting takes on 
new importance. It has a function in the gen- 
eral purpose. How does she treat the setting? 
After close examination the boys see how highly 
selective she is in her detail, how important is 
the color of her adjectives. What might have 
been to them a disappointing story, if casually 
read, holds considerable interest because of the 
author’s skill in presenting a weak character sym- 
pathetically against a hostile environment. They 
do not feel excessive sorrow at Paul’s death by 
suicide, nor do they feel that the suicide was any- 
thing but inevitable. I ask them why in each 
case, and our answers lead to the term “‘pathos.” 
We arrive at the meaning of pathos, and they 
come to their own conclusions about the quality 
of the pity involved. 

After our class discussion, I have the boys 
try an assignment based on a set of questions 
posted on the bulletin board. These written 
papers are carefully graded and annotated. The 
idea is to get them used to a system which I will 
follow throughout our short story study. 

The next story we read is Bunin’s Gentleman 
from San Francisco. A natural comparison sug- 
gests itself between this story and Paul’s Case. 
In both the environments are presented as 
empty, devoid of beauty, almost hostile. In 
both, the protagonists are dissatisfied; one def- 
initely so, the other vaguely sensing his unhap- 
piness. But the treatment in each case is differ- 
ent. Paul longs for the luxury he cannot attain; 
the Gentleman has great wealth but finds it un- 
fulfilling. The questions then follow a pattern 
to determine the differences in the treatment. 
In our discussion we come to the term “tone,” 
or author’s attitude towards what he writes. We 
see that Bunin is concerned with the Gentleman 
as a type and not as an individual. Then what 
is the purpose, the basic idea of the story? After 
thinking it over we conclude that Bunin is point- 
ing out the deficiencies in a life of luxury, and 
that a man must have developed internal or 
spiritual resources in order to find himself in har- 
mony with life. When that is made clear the 
boys can see the relevancy of such material as 
the description of the elaborate shipboard din- 
ners, the dancing couple hired to lend an atmos- 
phere of romance, the brief glimpse of the care- 
free peasant life on Capri, and even the inclu- 
sion of the bit about Tiberius Caesar. In short 
they have learned that authors make use of sym- 
bols, descriptions, characters, dialogue, which 
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have larger meanings beyond their literal mean- 
ings. The point we stress is to see that a good 
author makes use either directly or symbolically 
of all material to build towards that unity men- 


tioned before. For an assignment I have the 
boys do a paper on symbols in both these stories, 
showing how they apply to the themes. For ex- 
ample, in Paul’s Case Miss Cather uses a rather 
elaborate symbol in the design of a simile, a 
flower that Paul wears and carries with him to 
his death. 

Haircut by Ring Lardner and The Cask of 
Amontillado by Poe, although completely differ- 
ent in theme and intent, offer another compara- 
tive study on the basis of their first person nar- 
rative technique. To assist in pinning down the 
why of the first person technique, I ask the class 
for a statement of the theme of each story. The 
class thought at first that in Haircut if you carry 
a practical joke too far you wind up behind the 
eight ball. Then I said, why not tell the story 
in the third person directly? You could do it 
quicker without the barber’s garrulity. Then I 
asked what was the effect of the jokes of Jim 
Kendall on the barber-narrator. He thought 
they were funny, some one says. But you didn’t. 
No, they didn’t. They see then the barber is as 
guilty as Kendall because he has committed the 
crime of indifference to, even of appreciation of, 
something vicious disguised as humour. Once 
again we see an example of tone, and a discus- 
sion of it leads naturally to the broader thing 
called satire. We treat Poe’s story in accordance 
with the terms of its theme, a revenge made 
horrible through circumstance and easy through 
a man’s pride. Here the subject of irony comes 
up. In this story the examples of irony are clear 
cut and provide a solid understanding of a tech- 
nical device no amount of definition ever seems 
to register. 

The other stories we read in this collection 
include Bliss, Disorder and Early Sorrow, God 
Sees the Truth but Waits, Procurator of Fudea, 
A Passion in the Desert, The Killers, and The 
Necklace. Each of these stories shows how a skill- 
ful author creates characters and situations 
which in turn bring life to his theme. Each 
makes use in varying degrees of irony, satire, 
symbols, pathos. And as each comes up we try 
to see why it is used, does it tend to destroy the 
focus of the story or does it intensify the focus? 

As a final study I save Municipal Report and 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. These stories pre- 
sent unique problems of composition; yet as 
artistic efforts they have definite faults. The 
problem for the teacher is to present the flaws 








in a story without destroying the young stu- 
dent’s capacity for enjoyment. In Municipal 
Report suspense is created perhaps more cleverly 
than in any of the other stories. The general 
structure runs truer to the type that appears in 
magazines; that is, an involved plot with blind 
alleys and a surprise ending that ties up every- 
thing neatly. But suspense isn’t enough. As a 
test of characterization I have the students read 
enough of the story to establish the character of 
Azalea Adair, a gentle, romantic, middle-aged 
Southern lady, who writes essays in the style of 
Lamb. Then I read aloud part of one of her early 
conversations with the narrator. “In San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown I saw the slave girl, Sing Yee, 
dipped slowly, inch by inch, in boiling almond 
oil, to make her swear she would never see her 
American lover again. She gave in when the 
boiling oil reached three inches above her knee.” 
They can see that it fits the general scheme 
of “still waters run deep,” but they can also 
see that it hardly fits the character of Azalea 
Adair. The point here is not to stress the neces- 
sity for consistency of character delineation, but 
to beware of tricks a clever writer will use in- 
stead of an honest effort. Then again the success 
of the story hinges upon the planting of several 
bits of evidence arty. tend to make the ending 
plausible. The evidence, a torn dollar bill, a 
loose button, a silver coin are well focused, but 
do not have any motivation coming from charac- 
ter. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp is proof that a 
“good” theme doesn’t necessarily insure a good 
story. We need only speak of the ending. The 
baby called Luck whose presence has trans- 
formed a rough tough mining camp into an ad- 
junct of the Ladies Aid Society drowns in a flood 
despite the efforts of Kentuck, one of the tough- 
est, to save it. Kentuck is about to die, but lin- 
gers long enough for the author to record, “‘ “Dy- 
ing! he repeated; ‘he’s a-taking me with him. 
Tell the boys I’ve got the Luck with me now;’ 
and the strong man, clinging to the frail babe as 
a drowning man is said to cling to a straw, drifted 
away into the shadowy river that flows forever 
to the unknown sea.” Here are example of 
clichés, and a superb example of bathos, or false 


pity engendered by appeals to stock sentimental 
situations. 


II] 


I have tried to point out in the above para- 
graphs that a study of the short story can be 
made to serve as an introduction to the study of 
any literary form. The teacher must at all times 
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keep the simple objective of unity before him. 
He may introduce as many terms as would natu- 
rally come up in class discussion. I have men- 
tioned a few: satire, irony, bathos, pathos, and 
the idea of function. As stated previously, there 
are papers to be written, as well as quizzes. I 
try to design questions which will focus atten- 
tion on some special problem and which will 
offer the student a chance to compare two auth- 
ors’ treatments. I think I can best conclude this 
paper with a few sample questions. 


1. What is the function of the setting in 
Passion in the Desert? 


2. What makes the basic situation in The 
Cask of Amontillado ironic? 


3. Point out an example of symbolism in 
Bliss and compare its effectiveness with 
the flower symbol in Paul’s Case. 


4. Is the ending of The Necklace a surprise 
ending? Compare the motivation of it 
with the motivation of the ending in O. 
Henry’s story. 

5. Why is the characterization so intense 
in Disorder and Early Sorrow and so brief 


in The Killers? 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School 


American education, and the independent 
schools in particular, lost a leader last month 
when Harry A. Domincovich, of the German- 
town Friends School, died at the tragically early 
age of 56. Mr. Domi, as he was known to his 
friends — teachers and students both, did a 
great many things. He was in everything: the 
School and College Conference on English, the 
College Board, the National Preparatory School 
Conference on Religion, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Secondary Board, the 
Liaison Committee for International Education, 
and so on and so on. If he had had time, he 
would have been in on everything worthwhile in 
the world of education. As a matter of fact, he 
- in on so much that he wore himself out too 
early. 

Mr. Domi stood for all of the things I have 
been haranguing about in this column for the 
past two or.three years. What is more, in addi- 
tion to standing for them, he went to work to do 
all he could to accomplish something in these 
fields. He was, for instance, convinced that sen- 
sible men should think sensibly about such things 
as intercultural education, the atomic bomb, na- 
tions overseas, and other problems which many 
of us refuse to face. He was a Quaker, and he 
carried the Quaker idea of brotherhood into his 
classroom and into his many activities outside 
the classroom. 

As an English teacher, he spent many hours 
working out ways in which the English teacher 
might find materials in the literatures of other 
nations which would explain those nations to 
Americans. As a Friend, he spent many hours 
convincing people of the necessity for a sensible 


world peace after the war. As a Friend and as a 
realistic American citizen, he spent many hours 
in the work of the Liaison Committee and the 
Harper’s Ferry Conference, which led to the 
formation of UNESCO — one of the dreams of 
men which may help an uneasy world to find a 
thoughtful peace. 

But in the last analysis, what was most im- 
portant about Mr. Domi was the fact that he 
was a great teacher. What he said you remem- 
bered, because he meant what he said. And he 
said a great deal. 

We need more Mr. Domis to guide us. Not 
people who take it easy. Not people who say 
one thing and think another. We need people 
with the courage of their convictions. He had 
the courage of his convictions. And his con- 
victions were right. 





A proper footnote to vindicate one of Mr. 
Domi’s deepest convictions is this: his school, 
which is reckoning realistically with the world, 
as are most of the Friends’ schools, is facing up 
to the matter of intercultural education in the 
only possible way — it is admitting a qualified 
Negro student. Most of the other Friends 
schools in the Philadelphia district have made 
their stand against bigotry in the same way. It 
is worth trying. 








Herewith a few footnotes to the New York 
conference of the S.E.B. last month. 

The Friday morning meeting on school pub- 
licity was good, but it should have been much 
better. The speakers were most competent at 
the jobs they had. They brought out ideas which 
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most of us forget about most of the time: the 
effective school paper, valid approaches of the 


school into the community, and so on. But I 
had the idea all along that the major point which 
should have been brought out was never touched. 

It is all well and good for the independent 
schools to subscribe to CARE and to the local 
soup kitchen and to the Red Cross and the 
Community Chest. I am certain that the S.E.B. 
schools do all of these things, and more. But I 
have the idea also that a more important kind 
of community activity which, above all else, will 
justify the existence of the independent schools 
is the production of graduates who will be the 
leaders of a forward-looking community, who 
will have gained a conception of citizenship in 
school which will make it impossible for them to 
sit back and accept the world of their forefathers, 
and who will develop community-mindedness in 
an active, positive way. 

In other words, I think that our public rela- 
tions so far as the community is concerned will, 
or should, depend upon the people we turn out. 
If our graduates do not carry their brainwork 
into fields outside their own homes; if they do 
not become citizens of the community, then it 
does not matter very much in the long run how 
much we subscribe each year to the Community 
Chest. But if we turn out graduates who are 
afire with the feeling that they must help, in 
whatever small way possible, to make society 
something worth perpetuating, then our public 
relations will be right. I might say here that I 
am not stupid enough to ignore the pull of 
Alumni allegiances to the Old School Tie — 
allegiances which, we hope, produce dollars for 
the Centennial Fund Drive. But I certainly 
think that our public relations must get beyond 
the rather elementary stages suggested at the 
New York meeting. 

On the crass side, I was sorry that the pub- 
licity meeting did not include in its panel of 
speakers a professional public relations counsel. 
In that little matter of getting the Independent 
School into peoples’ pocketbooks the pros can 
tell us some things, I fancy. 





To go on about the New York meeting. 

Then came Mr. Norman Cousins. I think it 
is too bad that he had to be scheduled for Fri- 
day afternoon, because everything after that 
was slightly in the nature of an anti-climax. 

Perhaps I should be gratified and pleased at 
what Mr. Cousins said. I have been trying to 
say the same things for the last year, only I 
haven’t been able to say them that well. A thous- 





and or so people heard Mr. Cousins. And un- 
less they are completely isolated from reality, 
they found that Mr. Cousins made their hair 
stand straight up — from fright. I think that 
Mr. Cousins pointed up the major concern of 
the day in a most wonderful way. Best of all, he 
brought home the immense urgency of the mo- 
ment — the idea that the time is now, or never. 

Tonight I saw a headline in the paper which 
read, “Some teachers are paid less a char- 
women.” But, as I have said over and over in 
this column, teachers at least have an oppor- 
tunity to accomplish something that charwomen 
can never hope to do: teachers can at least try 
to make boys and girls into thinking men and 
women. And if Mr. Cousins is right, boys and 
girls will have to be made into men and women 
before they get out of school, or we are too late. 

As one reads the headlines of today’s papers 
— dealing with the President’s speech about aid 
to Greece to stop the spread of Communism — 
and as one ponders the significance of these 
things, one can easily get the feeling that noth- 
ing we can do is of any value at all. I submit 
that anything we do is of value, because if we 
think and teach straight, we may make a few 
converts to the right direction for the world. We 
may, for instance, make a boy think the way 
one of my students was thinking when he came 
in the other day and told me that he had been so 
angry at his father that he couldn’t even speak 
when his father gave out with this: “Oh, for 
Pete’s sake, who cares about what happens to 
the Chinese? None of them have any brains 
anyway.” The boy didn’t like that speech any 
more than you or I like it, and he said so. He 
has at least partly grown up. If he goes on in 
that direction, he will be a good public relations 
counsel for our school. 





You can depend upon one thing: a lot of 
people are going to say a lot of things, in the 
public prints and jaan Sealy during the next few 
weeks, about world affairs. At least I hope they 
do. A few significant things have been said in 
the past week. Mr. Gromyko denounced the 
U. S. plan for the international inspection of 
atomic energy production because, he said, it 
was an infringement of national sovereignty. 
(One wonders what Mr. Litvinov, or Mr. Lit- 
vinov’s shade, thinks about this idea.) The Pope 
said that each nation would have to cede part 
of its sovereignty if the world is to have peace. 
Drew Pearson made certain statements about 
Stalin’s liking for, and Molotov’s hatred for, the 
United States. Walter Winchell is already pre- 
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dicting war— somewhere, anywhere —in six 
months. A lot of Senators in Washington go on 
saying too much about their personal feelings 
about Mr. Lilienthal. The British government 
says it will get out of India in 1948. Chou En- 
Lai blames the United States for the present 
situation in China. 

All of this, and much more, has been in the 
papers during the last week. One week — seven 
days. It is almost too much for people to swal- 
low, let alone understand. 

Do we have enough knowledge of the affairs 
in the Far East or even in Washington to docu- 
ment our own considered opinion on these mat- 
ters? No, we do not. Should we then sit by and 
wring our hands? No, we should not. Here I 
go back to one of the things I have been preach- 
ing for a long time. If we think for ourselves, 
intelligently, we will have some basis for clear 
judgment, even though we are not able to put 
all of the facts into their proper places. All I 
hope is that we will come out of this week — 
and it is a momentous week, never fear — with 
an opinion based upon something but emotion. 
By the way, let us try to set our students right, 
too, whether or not we know the answers. Let 
us, for instance, not simply plant our feet far 
apart and say that it is about time those lousy 
Russians had their noses tweaked. 





If the machine-gun news of the last week has 
amazed you, I suggest that you read Mr. Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen’s article in the March issue of 
Harpers. The author of Since Yesterday and 
other books of the kind has a good many inter- 
esting things to say about our Red Menace, 
when seen in the light of the Red Menace of 
1920 and thereabouts. 





To those of you who wrote me about the last 
Slants column — that dealing with teachers — 
many thanks. Evidently the not too profound 
things I had to say then were of some value. At 
least I received more letters about the last 
column than I have had as a result of all the 
words I have written about international affairs. 
I am sorry that this is so, but I am glad to get a 
vocal reaction, anyway. 

This short column is certainly gloomy. The 
news conditions my thinking. What is more, the 
first dank, dirty rain of the spring is pounding 
against my windows, and the out-of-doors is no 
prettier than the international and the national 
pictures. But one might as well face the power 
politics and the White primary laws and the rain 
realistically. Out of the rain will come the 





flowers of the spring. Out of the Mississippi 
legislature will come bitterness and frustration 
for many people. Out of the international scene 
will come — what? You and I can, if we do not 
hide our heads, at least think and teach sensibly 
about it. 

If Mr. Domi were here, he would be making 
plans for a way in which to improve things. 
Shall we try to do that? 








REMEMBER THESE DATES! 


The Twenty-second Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on Friday and 
Saturday, March 5 and 6, 1948. 

















1947 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and 
senior lists of current books in many fields) will 
soon be sent to all member schools. Please see that 
these Lists are brought to the attention of the vari- 
ous departments in your school (English, Social 
Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls 
in independent schools, the Booklists are attrac- 
tively bound in colored covers and contain short 
critical reviews of the new books. Prices are kept 
low to encourage schools to place copies in the 
hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1947 Booklists with your own lists of 
required summer reading. 





Price to members: 15 cents per copy. 
Price to non-members: 20 cents per copy. 
Mailing costs are additional. 














NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the Twenty-first Annual Conference of the 
Secondary Education Board, held in New York on 
March 7 and 8, the following new officers were 
elected to the Executive Committee: 


Chairman (for a term of three years): John F. 
Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 


Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives-at-Large (for terms of one year 
each): Edna F. Lake, Headmistress, Laurel 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ezra Pike Rounds, Director of Admissions, 
The Philips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 


Published by The Dryden Press, New York City, 
1946, 546 pp. 


For independent school teachers desiring an 
encylopaedic accumulation of information about 
audio-visual aids, plus some helpful instruction in 
how to use them, Mr. Dale’s book would appear 
to be the most satisfactory one available. His 
experience as Professor of Education at Ohio 
State University, where some of the pioneer work 
has been done, combined with his position as 
editor of ‘““The News Letter,” an office enabling 
him to keep closely in touch with developments, 
superbly qualifies Mr. Dale to prepare a book 
in this field. Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching 
does not disappoint those who have long been 
aware of his qualifications. 

Mr. Dale on page 467 himself gives a visual 
representation of his book. Five chapters repre- 
sented in this design deal with the WHY of 
audio-visual materials in teaching; twelve chap- 
ters, each of which is devoted to thorough presen- 
tation of a specific audio-visual material, deal 
with the WHAT; and seven chapters, dealing 
with the HOW, explain the using of such ma- 
terials in seven subject-matter fields, plus the 
administering of a program. He presents, on 

age 310, and again on page 474, two compre- 
seach check-lists of source material for the 
use of audio-visual materials. The subject mat- 
ter is fully indexed, and, furthermore, a valuable 
index of illustrations is also provided. 

Mr. Dale never makes immoderate claims 
for the use of audio-visual materials in teaching; 
indeed, in describing such communicational 
media as radio and moving pictures, he cau- 
tiously presents both sides of the question, care- 


fully oe: advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. Such an attitude creates confidence. It 
is a temptation for a reviewer to be impish, on 
the other hand, after he has flushed the phrase, 
“direct, purposeful experience” many times from 
a Maine woods of 550 pages; and when Mr. Dale 
speaks of ““Walden Lake” (p. 454) or “‘a chapter 
from Burke” (p. 446), to suggest that what he 
needs is a “direct, purposeful experience” of 
subject matter. This trivial observation, how- 
ever, does not alter the claim that a “direct, 
purposeful experience” of the possibilities in the 
teaching of audio-visual aids can be adequately 
obtained from Mr. Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching. 

The excellent traveling Life panels on such 
subjects as “Emerson’s New England” and “The 
Holy Land,” and the excellent art exhibitions 
sent out by The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
suggest that Harvard University, as typical of 
a number of colleges and universities with ex- 
ceptional library facilities, is missing an oppor- 
tunity to be of service to secondary education. 
I could conceive, for instance, of a traveling ex- 
hibition on “How a Writer Works,” consisting 
of photographs of specimen manuscript pages 
from Keats, Kipling, Thomas Wolfe, circulated 
in the same way that “The Incas” is circulated 
by Life Magazine, contributing in a profound 
way to the enrichment of secondary education. 
In the East, it would appear, the initiative for 
taking supplementary teaching materials to the 
schools has been left to art museums and com- 
mercial houses. 

— Cuar.es R. Morais, 


Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 

















PRIZE CONTEST 


The Editors of the Buttetin have been de- 
lighted by the response to the prize contest which 
ended March 15. Many splendid articles were re- 
ceived, some of which have already appeared in the 
Bu.etins for January and February. Some are 
published in this issue, while others will be printed 
in the May Bu.tetin or held over until November. 


The winner will be announced in the BULLETIN 


for May. 











REPORT OF TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


A full report of all sessions of the Secondary 
Education Board’s recent Twenty-first Annual 
Conference will be published in the Board’s Annual 
Report for 1946, which will be ready for distribution 
in May. Copies will be sent to all member schools 
and to all delegates who registered at the Confer- 
ence last month. Others may have copies without 
charge upon request to the office of the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy 


The Audio-Visual Program at 
Mount Hermon School 

Just over a year ago, a basement wing of the 
Schauffler Memorial Library at Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., was equipped 
for projecting moving pictures, slidefilms, and 
kodachrome slides. A Bell and Howell sound pro- 
jector, two slide and filmslide projectors, a per- 
manent screen and one portable screen are housed 
here. With a seating capacity of 40 this Film 
Room provides adequate room for classes to 
view movies. While the room is not ideal for 
sound movies, it is the best arrangement pos- 
sible for the present. The brick walls and cement 
floor naturally do not absorb much sound. To 
counteract this, celotex panels have been placed 
along the walls. As a result of this increased 
sound absorption the sound movies are heard 
satisfactorily. 

Since classrooms are not equipped for pro- 
jecting films, the library provides a central loca- 
tion for this service. The use of the Film Room 
is scheduled through one of the librarians, so 
that classes will not conflict in using the room. 
Sometimes we use the magazine room for slide- 
films for one class while sound movies are being 
projected in the Film Room for another class. 
The portable screen and filmslide projectors are 
easily set up in any place. 

Relying on the Educational Film Guide and 
numerous other recommended lists, we compiled 
our first list of rental films. In spite of the sum- 
maries and critical reviews of these films, we 
realized that a large part of this program was 
experimental. We had to see and use each film to 
be sure how effective it would be in class work. 
Many of the films were highly satisfactory and 
some fell far short of our expectations. Some- 
times the condition of rental films proves to be 
very poor. A film that was originally very good, 
but has become worn and unskillfully cut loses 
much of its effectiveness. If the film has torn 
sprocket holes and the projector has to be 
stopped several times during the showing of the 
film, the class interest is drastically diminished 
or lost. 

We are keeping careful records of the rental 
films so that we can eliminate in future schedules 
all unsatisfactory films. To date, we have not 
purchased any films. Because of their expense, 
this will be a very gradual process with a few 


outstanding films to be acquired each year. Our 
present budget allows $400 per school year for 
the rental, acquisition, and upkeep of our films, 
slides, projectors, and recordings. 

Everyone using films realizes the wisdom in 
planning and booking them as far in advance as 
possible. However, with changes in faculty come 
changes in requirements. Some teachers are 
much more interested in class films than others. 
It is hard work to conyince some teachers of the 
value of films, although the majority are very 
keen about them. There are added difficulties 
when teachers having the same subject do not 
cover the same material simultaneously. To be 
most useful, a film should be presented as an in- 
troduction to certain material, or mid-way in a 
subject, or as a review summary of a subject. 
Generally speaking, if teachers have a copy of 
the film schedule on hand, they can time assign- 
ments rags wigan 

During the past year, we rented more than 
100 films. The majority of these were for various 
science classes, although the list included films 
for American History, Music Appreciation, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and German classes. 
Usually, the sound movies are more successful 
than the silent. However, some scientific films 
are more useful in the silent form, since that 
gives the teacher more opportunity for emphasiz- 
ing and enlarging certain points. 

Films for various sports such as football, 
hockey, and swimming are excellent for demon- 
strating correct techniques. The coaches notice 
that the boys put into practice quickly what 
they have seen in the films. Some fine sports 
films are lent free by sporting goods firms. 

Among the best of the films for background 
for Spanish classes are those produced by the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. There are many of these films on the 
South American countries and they are very in- 
expensive to rent. 

Our permanent visual film material consists 
of approximately 210 slidefilms and 450 koda- 
chrome slides. Some of the most useful slide- 
films deal with the sciences, Latin background, 
literature, geography and ancient history. 

The kodachrome slides are used chiefly for 
art appreciation, Bible background, and geog- 
raphy. The set of 150 kodachrome slides on the 
Panorama of the Christian church, selected by 
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Roland H. Bainton, is superb and is used in con- 


nection with the Bible III classes. Slides of 
Dickens’ Pickwick papers as illustrated by Cecil 
Aldin are very beautiful. 

In order to know and evaluate the amount 
of use the Film Room receives, a record has been 
kept of the periods booked for its use. During 
the past year, 316 classes used the Film Room. 
Anyone who has wrestled with the problems of 
ordering films, arranging the schedule and mak- 
ing contact with teachers, in addition to running 
off the films, will appreciate the fact that the li- 
brary has been a very busy place. An interest- 
ing observation is that the circulation and work 
in all departments of the library has been 
steadily increasing at the same time. Through 
their attendance at film showings students and 
faculty in turn have been more conscious of the 
library’s other resources and have utilized them 
to a larger extent. It is gratifying to note that 
through this film service the library has taken a 
larger part in the life of the campus and com- 
munity. Campus clubs, the Sunday School, and 
adult organizations have used the Film Room 
and have thus become more interested in what 
the library has to offer. 

An important part of our visual resources is 
our picture file of both mounted and unmounted 
pictures. The mounted pictures are almost with- 
out exception colored and have been taken 
mainly from National Geographic and Life maga- 
zines. Four years ago we had no picture collec- 
tion; therefore we still have a tremendous 
amount of work ahead of us in building up this 
collection. It is very valuable to have these pic- 
tures on hand for use in the various classrooms 
and to assist in our library exhibits. As we re- 
ceive requests for pictures not in our files we 
hunt for the desired items and add them to 
our collection. 

The picture file is supplemented by the loan 
of numerous illustrative sets from the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. The most valuable are 
those dealing with historical subjects such as 
Egyptian manners and customs, Eighteenth 
Century France, and Roman daily life. The 
sets are sent directly to the classrooms to be 
discussed and studied there. 

The school membership in the New England 
School Art Association brings us seven large art 
exhibits during the year. 4 History of the Re- 
corded Word (compiled by the New York Times) 
and Modern Prints were displayed during the 
first semester. The purpose of these exhibits is 
to develop interest and appreciation of the visual 
arts. 








Our phonograph record collection, now five 
years old, is always in use. The records are cir- 
culated in the same fashion as books. With a 
collection of about 75 albums and 100 single 
records, we can provide quite a varied supply of 
symphonies, concertos, dramatic and other re- 
cordings. ‘The Browsing Room in the library 
basement contains, in addition to a special col- 
lection of books, a phonograph and all of the 
ey ages records. Students may play records 

ere at any time during the afternoons, and 
there is rarely a moment that the phonograph 
is not in use. 

One of the most popular types of class periods 
centers in the Browsing Room. While studying 
Shakespeare or poetry, English classes frequently 
come to this room to hear records of the Shakes- 
pearian plays or poetry records by Robert Frost 
and other poets. Such albums as the Lonesome 
Train, Dickens’ Christmas Carol and the Murder 
of Lidici are also used by English classes. On 
their own initiative the students often play the 
Shakespeare records in order to understand the 
plays better. This ready access to supplemen- 
tary class material is a valuable service to the 
students and faculty. 

Thus, through our audio-visual program, we 
feel that we are enriching the curriculum of the 
school. The more the library has to offer in these 
ways, the more effective its program of service 
and the more stimulating for all. 


— Jean T. Kenway, Librarian, 
Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass. 





Visual Aids in Solid Geometry 

The Mathematics Department at Taft 
School, in conjunction with the Woodwork shop 
of the School, has sponsored this year a most 
interesting program of model building by stu- 
dents in the Senior Mathematics course. Boys 
were encouraged at the very start of the study 
of Solid Geometry to supply themselves with 
any aids they might be able to construct. While 
class participation was at a high level at the be- 
ginning, those students most gifted with an out- 
standing degree of manual dexterity have grad- 


‘ually assumed the major burden of the program. 


A rather good sized collection of splendid visual 
aids has already resulted from their efforts. 

The models for the most part depict either 
definite theorems or familiar figures of which the 
areas or volumes are to be computed. Plywood, 
dowels, string, and more recently, colored plexi- 
glass are used in constructing the models. The 
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latter figures have proven to be superbly satis- 
factory. In all cases the students have resorted 
to a liberal use of colors to call attention to 
salient features of the models. A definite at- 
tempt is made to insure that each figure is of 
sufficient physical size to provide adequate 
classroom usage. The ever-increasing collection 
is on continual display on shelves in the mathe- 
matics rooms. 

The project evoked considerable favorable 
comment at the December meeting of the South- 
ern New England Association of Preparatory 
School Mathematics Teachers held at Taft. As 
a result, the present collection was shipped to 
Atlantic City where it was on display at the 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Mathematics Teachers on February 28th to 
March Ist. 

— Epwin C. Dovuctas, 
The Taft School, 


Watertown, Conn. 





Radio and Debating at Taft 

The minute hand on the big clock in Studio 
A gradually approaches seven o’clock; the red 
light flashes on; and the Inter-School Forum is 
on the air! This is a new program, sponsored by 
radio station WBRY, Waterbury, on which high 
and preparatory school students appear every 
Wednesday night and express their views on 
current subjects. Its organizer and moderator 
is Roland W. Tyler, director of public speaking 
at the Taft School. 

On February 12th Taft and Kent opened 
the series with a spirited discussion on the ques- 
tion: Should the Veto Power of the United Na- 
tions Be Abolished? One speaker from each 
school outlined his team’s position in a two- 
minute talk; then there was a very informal 
question period for about twenty minutes. The 
forum ended with brief summaries by both sides 
— but the debate went on for a long time after 
the red light went off at seven-thirty! 

Next to appear, on February 19th, were Taft 
and Hotchkiss, who tried to settle the problem: 
Should Alaska Be Our 49th State? As both 
schools are interested in encouraging speaking 
by the younger as well as the older students, 
only boys under sixteen were allowed to partici- 
pate this week. There wasn’t a lag in the pro- 
ceedings. Earlier in the day the same program 
was put on at the Taft School. 

Two old rivals, Taft and Choate, met on the 
February 26th broadcast to discuss a subject 
which is very much in the public eye at this 





time: Should the Federal Government Subsidize 


Our Public Schools? A great deal was said about 
low pay for teachers, strikers, and sub-standard 
conditions in our schools. 

On March 5th Taft appeared before the mi- 
crophone with the young ladies from Westover 
in a program long looked forward to (at least by 
the Taft boys). The proposition was: Should 
Our Immigration Laws be Changed to Admit a 
Substantial Number of Displaced Persons? 
When the program came to an end, the Taft 
boys realized sadly that the saying that a 
woman must have the last word was only too 
true! 

In a broadcast just before the spring vacation 
Taft and Cheshire got away from national and 
international politics and discussed the question: 
Is Culture “Slipping”? Modern jazz, comic 
books, the radio, movies, and student dress re- 
ceived a great deal of criticism. 

Schools scheduled to appear soon on the 
forum are: Watertown, Washington, New Mil- 
ford, Litchfield, and the Waterbury Catholic 
High School. Dozens of students have taken 
part; interest in speaking has been stimulated; 
and all the participants agree that broadcasting 
is fun! Of the approximately three hundred and 
fifty students at Taft, about two hundred re- 
ceive some training in speaking. In addition to 
the radio work, there are about eighty boys in 
senior public speaking, forty in the Upper School 
Debating Club, and forty-five in Lower School 
Debating. Weekly debates are held throughout 
the year in these clubs, and there are varsity 
contests with Yale, Hotchkiss, Choate, Loomis, 
Deerfield, Kent, and Cheshire. In the spring 
term public speaking contests are held, and 
prizes are awarded by the headmaster to the 
best speakers in the two lower and the three 
upper classes. 

In the postwar world with its many and 
varied problems and the great need for leaders 
the demand for training in public speaking is 
very great. Taft is trying to do its part! 





The Fathers’ Club at Landon School 

During the past year at The Landon School, 
Bethesda, Maryland, an idea which was stimu- 
lated by Mr. Alden D. Groff’s article in the No- 
vember, 1945 issue of the BuLLETIN but which 
had often appeared in the minds of both parents 
and schoolmen, has been brought into actual ex- 
istence — The Fathers’ Club. The expressed 
idea of one father “that his son should be his 
greatest interest, and that the most valuable in- 
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heritance (untaxable, too) which could be left a 
child was a sound education, including a true 
sense of proportion and values,” though not 
original, spurred a larger group of fathers to ac- 
tion, and The Fathers’ Club was organized. The 
school was recognized as the greatest factor in 
achieving the desired goal, and it was agreed 
that usually the school-parent relations were 
almost entirely between the mother and the 
school. The father seldom was active in propor- 
tion to his interest, and it was thought that a 
definite organization would help. Thus a com- 
mittee of fathers, with the headmaster’s co- 
operation, advice, and enthusiastic support, be- 
gan their club. 

At a well-attended meeting of Landon fa- 
thers, officers were elected. The objectives and 
operational activities for the club were incor- 
porated in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Fathers’ Club of Landon, with purposes falling 
into the following six general categories: 1. to 
stimulate and encourage all fathers of Landon 
boys in the well-being of the boys and the wel- 
fare of the school; 2. to foster and help develop 
the library; 3. to promote and help maintain the 
mental and physical health of the boys; 4. to 
sponsor awards in citizenship, scholarship and 
sports; 5. to co-operate in buildings and grounds 
activities; 6. to stimulate fellowship among the 
fathers, the masters and the boys, and generally 
to do all things which will aid the development 
of school life. 

The operational activities of the Club are 
carried on through seven departmental com- 
mittees working in co-operation with the Head- 
master. They are as follows: 


Membership Committee 

Health Committee 

Public Relations Committee 
Library Committee 

Buildings and Grounds Committee 
Awards Committee 

Sports Committee 


SPyver rr: 


The duties of each Committee are to co-op- 
erate with and assist the school in all matters re- 
lating to the activities of the Committee upon 
which the assistance of the Club is requested by 
the school, and to co-operate on all questions re- 
lating to the Committee’s duties which may be 
brought to the attention of the Club and on 
which the Headmaster or the Board of Trustees 
of the school desires the Club’s assistance. 

The Club at present has two full meetings 
per school year, both held at the school. The 
first is an early fall evening meeting followed by 
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refreshments and the opportunity to talk in- 
formally with members of the faculty, all of 
whom are present. The second is a late spring 
meeting, appropriately named “Fathers’ Day,” 
and is under the direction of the Sports Com- 
mittee. The fathers attend classes with their 
sons in the morning, and then an outdoor picnic 
lunch is served. The afternoon is spent in ath- 
letic contests between fathers and their sons. 
Both the Lower and Upper Schools present boys’ 
teams to compete against their dads. Typical 
events are: Varsity-Father tennis meet, Varsity- 
Father baseball game, numerous Intermediate- 
Father baseball games, Lower School-Father 
track meet (with appropriate obstacled events), 
etc. 

The Awards Committee sponsors recognition 
of non-athletic activities, as well as presenting all 
varsity letter winners with a school sweater. 
The Health Committee has made a health sur- 
vey of the school, its facilities and activities, and 
given many helpful suggestions. The Library 
Committee has canvassed all parents and re- 
ceived many valuable contributions for the 
school library, as well as made them aware of 
their sons’ reading opportunities. The Mem- 
bership Committee makes the Club and its pur- 
poses known to the fathers of new Landon stu- 
dents. The Public Relations Committee gives 
aid and advice in publicity and public relations 
problems. The Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee assists in planning the future buildings, 
playing fields, and other facilities of the school. 

The membership of the Club consists of 
fathers of present students, fathers of former 
students, and men who have made distinct con- 
tributions to the school. The dues are ten dol- 
lars per year for active members or twenty-five 
dollars life membership for fathers whose sons 
have finished at Landon. 


— WiuuraM H. Triptetr, 
Assistant Headmaster, 
The Landon School, 
Washington, D. C. 





Changes in Curriculum, New Emphases 
in the Classroom 


Revision of the Curriculum at 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The Academy catalogue for 1946-1947 shows 
several notable changes in the curriculum. These 
go into effect in September, 1947. “In gen- 
eral,” an introductory statement in the catalogue 
under Instruction now reads, “‘a student before 
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graduation is required to have a record of pass- 
ing work in four years of English, three years 
of mathematics, three years of one foreign lan- 
guage, a year of American history, and six ad- 
ditional major courses.” The total requirement is 
of 17 major courses, or 16 major and 2 minor 
courses, as it was before the war and as it has been 
since 1945. The various modifications and the 
reasons why they were made will be explained 
presently. 

Probably the most noticeable change is the 
reduction in the requirement in foreign lan- 
guages, from two years each of an ancient and 
a modern language and a third year of either, to 
three years of either an ancient or a modern 
language. Reduced to its lowest terms, as the 
mathematicians would say, this revision was 
made primarily to lessen the disproportion be- 
tween linguistic and non-linguistic requirements 
— both those for the diploma and, more espe- 
cially, those in the Junior and the Lower Middle 
years. At present both are heavily weighted on 
the linguistic side. Of the 13 major courses re- 
quired for the diploma, 9 are in languages, 1 in 
history, and 3 in mathematics. Of the 8 major 
courses required in the Junior and the Lower 
Middle years, 6 are in languages and 2 are in 
mathematics. The revision reduces diploma re- 
quirements to 7 in language and 3 in mathema- 
tics. In the first two years it will be 4 in lan- 
guages and 2 in mathematics. The required 
minor course in science in the Junior year is 
dropped. 

Needless to say, these changes were not 
made either to displace the ancient classics or 
to focus attention on modern languages or sci- 
ence. It is hoped and believed that the many 
excellent grounds for studying the classics will 
continue to attract students in nearly the same 
numbers as before, and for better reasons. This 
has been the experience at certain other schools 
where Latin has become an elective. It should 
also be noted that the specific requirement of a 
modern language is removed at the same time 
as the ancient. And no course in science is being 
required for the diploma. 

As can be seen from the accompanying dia- 
gram, the new curriculum provides more easily 
than the old one opportunity for a three or four- 
year sequence in the field of a boy’s special in- 
terest; an enrichment of the first three years, 
with greater opportunity for exploration of new 
fields, especially in the first two years; the re- 
moval of requirements that might handicap 
students entering the Academy in the last two 
years without any Latin or Greek; the removal 


of the requirement of two foreign languages 
(often the first year of both) for members of the 
Junior class; an increase of emphasis on class- 
room work and explanation in Junior and Lower 
Middle courses, rather than on unsupervised 
preparation outside of class. 

More specifically, the program of the Funior 
year now consists of five major courses, or four 
major and two minor courses, of which these 
three are required: English, mathematics, a 
foreign language (ancient or modern). For the 
remaining two major courses, or one major course 
and two minor courses, selection is from the 
following: 


Majors Minors 
History 1 Art 1 
Science 1 Bible 
A 2d foreign language Geography 

Music 1 or 3 


Five-hour courses in the Junior and Lower 
Middle years are such as to require from the 
average boy approximately an hour’s prepara- 
tion for each class. These are mathematics and 
first- and second-year courses in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Each member of the Lower Middle class car- 
ries a program of five major courses, or four 
major and two minor courses, of which these are 
required: English, mathematics, the second year 
of a foreign language (ancient or modern). For 
the remaining two major courses, or one major 
course and two minor courses, selection is from 
the following: 


Majors Minors 
History 1 Art 1 Geography 
Physical Sciences 1 Bible Music | or 3 
A 2d foreign language Biology 1 Physics 1 
Chemistry 1 


See the paragraph on five-hour courses under 
Junior year. 

The program of the Upper Middle class con- 
sists of a minimum of four major courses and 
one minor course. A major course may be sub- 
stituted for the minor course. In this year a 
student would normally take the third year of 
English, mathematics, and a foreign language. 

In the Senior year a student usually takes 
English and at least three additional courses, a 
minimum of four major courses. His program 
must complete the requirements for the diploma. 

It is true that a student attending the Acad- 
emy for three or four years will commonly have 
credits in excess of those required for class stand- 
ing or graduation, and new students entering 
the third or fourth years will frequently have 
only the minimum number of required credits. 
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The faculty, however, considered that situation 
entirely fair and practical. It was first concerned 
with an educational program for boys attending 
the Academy for three or four years; it was 
equally aware of the desirability of admitting 
from other school systems boys for one or two 
years. Because of the general and sincere inter- 
est today in the work in the classrooms at the 
Academy, as well as the penalties pretty surely 
following failure, little fear was felt that many 
boys with excess credits will deliberately do less 
well than they are able to do. Any such fears 
can be easily allayed as occasion arises. 

The most obvious criticism to make of the 
new curriculum is that it may seem to impose 
on a young boy responsibility for deciding be- 
tween a future in the classics or in the sciences. 
But this is a false dilemma. One may take both 
classics and sciences, and many boys doubtless 
will. Where choice enters in, responsibility of 
this sort is all to the good. It is good education, 
good discipline. Advice and information are 
readily available, forming a good part of the 
usual adviser-advisee conversations. There can 
be little doubt that the adviser will do his best 
to see to it that his charges keep as many doors 
open for as long as possible. To maintain a base 
sufficiently broad for a choice of later specializa- 
tion in English, languages, or history in college, 
the majority of Juniors and Lowers will doubt- 
less continue to elect Latin or Greek. 

One major advantage of the new plan is the 
opportunity it offers for a three- or four-year se- 
quence in a special subject — one of those al- 
ready in the curriculum, or one that may be in- 
troduced in the future... . 

The way in which these changes in the cur- 
riculum came about is as follows: In the autumn 
of 1945, the faculty Committee on Educational 
Aims and Practices, which concerns itself with 
objectives of education in the Academy and 
methods by which these are achieved, began 
consideration of various criticisms of the exist- 
ing curriculum which have been heard for many 
years. Objection had been made that it was too 
heavily weighted on the verbal or linguistic side. 
Too few students carried a subject — except 
English, mathematics, or a foreign language — 
through a three- or four-year sequence. There 
was “too much digging of little holes” in the 
way of studies carried for only one or two years. 
Science and history, late comers into the cur- 
riculum, lacked room for a development com- 
mensurate with their importance today. Too 
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little opportunity was offered for the manual or 
visual arts and music. Certain rigid require- 
ments for the diploma were by no means unani- 
mously supported by the faculty as a whole. 
The prospect of being able to improve on a cur- 
riculum which had remained essentially un- 
changed for more than fifty years seemed 
promising. 

The method which the committee used was 
to wipe the slate clean and to vote into the cur- 
riculum at first only subjects on which there 
was universal agreement: four years of English, 
three years of mathematics, three years of a 
foreign language, and a year of American his- 
tory. From that point on there was some dis- 
agreement, nor was the distribution of hours for 
different subjects settled at that time. It was 
not so much a question of the intrinsic value of 
any subject as it was of adequate room for all 
desirable subjects. In the spring of 1946 the 
committee evolved the curriculum represented 
on the diagram}, although on the question of re- 
quiring two years of Latin or Greek opinion was 
divided. 

On October 22, 1946, the report of the com- 
mittee was presented to the faculty and laid on 
the table. On November 14, at a special meet- 
ing, the report was again considered, but no 
vote was taken. At a meeting on November 19 
an amendment to substitute “ancient” for “‘for- 
eign” languages in the schedules for the Junior 
and Lower Middle years was lost 53 to 29. And 
on November 26 the original report was ac- 
cepted by the faculty 62 to 18. Subsequently 
the trustees expressed their approval of the 
faculty action. From this account it can be seen 
that neither the committee nor the faculty acted 
impetuously; and the final vote was clearly 
decisive. 

As a matter of fact, there is little that is 
revolutionary in this revised curriculum. The 
more one looks at the constitution of the Acad- 
emy and studies the earlier courses of study, the 
more the suspicion grows that the new curricu- 
lum squares more closely with the original in- 
tentions of John Phillips than anything that has 
been in force at Exeter for the past eighty or 
ninety years. The curriculum has come full 
circle! “Like their prototypes, the academies in 
England in the eighteenth century,” the cata- 
logue of the Academy reads, “Andover and Exe- 
ter were designed to be substitutes for universi- 
ties, rather than preparatory schools. Accord- 
ingly, they offered, instead of the rigid and tra- 
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ditional discipline of the classics, a more liberal 
course including English and the sciences and 
aimed to be a kind of ‘people’s college’ for the 
middle classes emerging in the early years of the 
republic.” Incidentally, in the constitution of 
the Academy which John Phillips wrote, the 
terms “college” or “preparation for college” are 
not mentioned. Consultation of old catalogues 
of the Academy also shows that from 1783 to 
1853 and again from 1874 to 1886 Latin was an 
optional study. Only students in the academic 
or college preparatory course, to be sure, re- 
ceived the “testimonial” signifying that they 
had completed that course, but a diploma in the 
modern sense of the term was not given until 


1886. 


No better summary of what proved to be 
the majority opinion of the faculty can be found 
than in passages from the letter which Principal 
Saltonstall sent to the trustees on December 11 
announcing the faculty vote on the report. In 
it he wrote: 

“For some ten years much of this material 
has been discussed by committees and by the 
whole faculty. For the last year or more the 
Aims and Practices Committee, which includes 
the heads of all departments, has given its most 
careful consideration to the contents of the re- 
port. 


“Early this fall the report was presented to 
the faculty by the Aims and Practices Commit- 
tee and laid on the table for three weeks in order 
to allow careful consideration and informal dis- 
cussion by everyone concerned. It was obvious 
from the first that the faculty would be divided 
on this question, but it did not seem right to 
dodge it. I think that the following statement 
which I made to the faculty may fairly repre- 
sent the feeling of the majority: 


““T shall not feel that I am being honest 
with my colleagues or with myself, if I main- 
tain a judicial silence in this discussion of the 
curriculum. I do not wish to wait for a vote 
without making my position clear. Like most 
of you, I have thought about this question long 
and hard. Like many of you, I have had 
moments of doubt. Like nearly all of you, I 
have made my decision. I oppose the re- 
tention of the two-year requirement of an 
ancient language. 

““T do not in any sense mean that the 
student at Exeter should know less of his in- 
heritance from Greece and Rome. He should, 
on the contrary, know more of the art, sci- 
ence, thought, politics, and literature of the 


ancients, if he is to be truly modern. My 
experience as a teacher does not, however, 
persuade me that the study of an ancient 
language should be required of all boys at 
Exeter. Nor do I feel that the ancient lan- 
guages can fairly lay claim to any monopoly 
of the means of teaching disciplined thought. 
They have their important place in this re- 
spect, but they must share it with modern 
languages, mathematics, the arts, and the 
social studies. 

“ “All of us, in thinking about this prob- 
lem, have had the best interest of the whole 
school in mind. I hope we are not so con- 
cerned with what other schools, public or 
private, have done or are doing as with what 
Exeter should now do. None of us, I feel 
sure, is confusing change with progress. We 
are concerned only with the latter as we 
search our minds on this difficult question. 

“Tt is my feeling that the present Exeter 
curriculum is poorly balanced, and I believe 
that the report of the Committee on Aims 
and Practices will, if adopted, improve this 
balance.’ 


“As most of you know, the action of our 
faculty happens to coincide with the decision on 
the part of the Harvard faculty to do away with 
the requirement of Latin for the A.B. degree. 

“T don’t think anyone on the faculty voted 
for this report with the feeling that Exeter should 
provide a less liberal education, but most teach- 
ers did think that we should not maintain such 
a requirement when faculty and parent opinion 
was so divided. We all feel strongly, to quote 
Charlie Wyzanski, that ‘the dropping of Latin 
as a requirement imposes a peculiarly important 
obligation upon student advisers who aid the 
boys in selecting their courses of study.’ 
and we do not envisage any very extensive 
change in choice of studies for next year.” 


— Myron R. WitiiaMs. 
(Reprinted from The Phillips Exeter Bulletin, 
Winter, 1947.) 


The Loomis School 

The Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut, 
will inaugurate a department of religious educa- 
tion next year under the direction of the Rev. 
Joseph Twichell, newly appointed school chap- 
lain. Mr. Twichell will not assume regular duties 
until September, when his resignation from the 
First Congregational Church in Windsor be- 
comes effective, but as a Loomis trustee he has 
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been serving for some time as an adviser on the 
school’s religious activities. As a teacher of re- 
ligion Mr. Twichell has had wide experience, in- 
cluding ten years as chaplain at Williams Col- 
lege prior to pastorates in Danbury, Hartford, 
and Windsor. 





St. Paul’s School 

A Correlation Committee has been appointed 
at St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., consisting 
of four heads of departments and the Director of 
Studies as chairman, to work out all practical 
ways of co-ordinating and correlating various 
courses of study in the school. The committee’s 
range is great, as it is attempting to establish a 
definite philosophy of correlation between de- 
partments on the one hand and, on the other 
hand, to deal with such practical routine mat- 
ters as the staggering of outside reading assign- 
ments and written reports. It is hoped that the 
work of this committee will be placed before the 
Headmaster and the faculty sometime next year. 

The innovation of having midyear examina- 
tions come at the end of the Fall Term proved 
most satisfactory on several counts. There were 
fewer boys in the infirmary; only two boys, in 
fact, did not take all their examinations. It has 
left the Winter Term for uninterrupted work, 
which has proved to be a boon to the teachers. 





St. Louis Country Day School 

The problem of the pupil’s adjustment to 
home, school and community has received new 
attention at the St. Louis Country Day School 
with Headmaster Robert N. Cunningham’s ad- 
dition to the curriculum of a regularly scheduled 
course in human relations. Throughout the 
winter term it is being held once a week for boys 
in the 7th grade, the group about to be gradu- 
ated from the Lower into the Middle School. 

The new course has as its key objective the 
easing of social adaptability by making more 
clearly visible the problems which are natural 
foes of sound personal adjustment. Matters of 
emotional conflict, of working with others, of 
intolerance and prejudice are considered. Each 
class is guided by a carefully formulated tech- 
nique of discussion. 

In charge of the study is Warren P. Elmer, 
Jr., himself an alumnus of St. Louis Country 
Day, who went on from there to Princeton and 
subsequently into the armed forces, where he 
saw action in Europe as a Captain with the 
U. S. Army paratroopers. Mr. Elmer uses in his 
instruction a booklet, Human Relations in the 


Classroom, published in 1944 by the Delaware 
Society for Mental Health, Inc., of Wilmington. 

Mr. Cunningham, who came to this school 
as headmaster in September of 1946, has intro- 
duced the new study as an experiment in 
smoothing out the always difficult transition 
from the grammar school to the high school en- 
vironment, with its many implications both in 
the family and in the neighborhood. 





School Associations 


The Stony Brook School, Stony Brook, L. I., 
will be the meeting place for the Annual Con- 
vention of District Four of the Cum Laude So- 
ciety, to be held on Saturday, April 19th. Nine- 
teen schools are expected to send representatives 
to this meeting, which will be one of the events 
in the celebration of the Stony Brook School’s 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 

Dean William C. DeVane of Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn., will be the speaker at the 
morning session and will lead the discussion 
which will follow. Dr. Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting. 





Forty delegates from fifteen New England 
schools assembled at Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., Saturday and Sunday, March 15 and 16, 
1947, to attend the annual conference of the “In- 
terscholastic Society on Politics and Govern- 
ment” founded at Phillips Exeter Academy in 
1944. The aim of the organization is to stimu- 
late greater interest in politics and government, 
not only among the delegates themselves but 
also among the students enrolled in the schools 
represented. The 1946 conference was held at 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

The conference opened Saturday afternoon, 
March 15, at 4 o’clock in the reading room of 
the Milton Academy Library; at that time the 
program was outlined to the delegates. This 
meeting was followed by a tea for delegates and 
speakers, and supper at 6:15 p.m. Two speakers, 
Mr. Norman Thomas, head of the Socialist 
Party, and Professor John Welcker of the Har- 
vard Business School, introduced the subject of 
the conference, “Resolved that Capitalism is 
Outdated in the United States,” at a seven- 
thirty meeting of the entire group, held in the 
library. Mr. Thomas spoke for the affirmative; 
Professor Welcker for the negative. After the 
talks the audience participated in discussion and 
questioning. All delegates were accommodated 
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for the night in the Milton Academy dormi- 
tories. 

At 9:30 on Sunday the delegates broke up into 
three discussion groups to consider the speeches 
of the previous evening, later assembling in the 
Milton Academy Library at 11 o’clock for a 
summary of the conference and to hear a talk 
on the “Present British Economic System,” de- 
livered by Mr. Gordon Huson of the Economic 
Information Office of the British embassy. 

The arrangements for the conference were in 
the hands of James Heigham of London, Eng- 
land, and Alexandra de Ghize of Cockeysville, 
Maryland, both of whom were delegates from 
Milton Academy and members of the Executive 
Committee. 

Delegates were sent to the conference from 
the following schools: 


Milton Academy 

Phillips Academy, Andover 

St. Paul’s School, Concord, Mass. 
Brooks School, North Andover 

Winsor School, Boston 

Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 
Phillips Exeter Academy 

Roxbury Latin School 

St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass. 
Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 
Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. 
Walnut Hill School, Natick, Mass. 





Members of the Association of Independent 
Schools of Southern Arizona, which is an out- 
growth of the Headmasters’ Association of 
about seven years ago, are as follows: 


School Address (All Tucson) 
Arizona Desert School North Oracle Road 
Mr. Wallace Witcombe, Director 
Arizona Sunshine School North Craycroft Road 
Mr. P. W. Hodges, Director 
Brandes School East Broadway 
Mr. Raphael Brandes, Secretary 
Green Fields School Casa Grande Road 
Mrs. G. H. Atchley, Director 
Little Outfit School 1145 East 5th Street 
Mr. Buel Hutchinson, Director 
Potter School 2101 East Elm 
Mr. Dickson Potter, Treasurer 
Russell Ranch School North Oracle Road 
Mr. Robert M. Russell, Director 
South. Arizona School for Boys Sabino Canyon Road 
Mr. Russell B. Fairgrieve, President 
Thomas School Wilmot Road 
Miss Winifred Thomas, Director 


At a meeting held at Pebble Hill School, De- 
witt, N. Y., on Saturday, January 25, plans were 
formulated for the formation of an athletic 
league to be known as the “Conference of Up- 
state Private Schools (C.U.P.S.)” and consist- 
ing of the following schools: 

The Park School of Buffalo 
The Harley School — Rochester 


Lakemont Academy — Lakemont, N. Y. 
Pebble Hill School — Dewitt, N. Y. 


Attending the meeting were Mr. Henry P. 
Gilland, Headmaster of Lakemont Academy; 
Mr. Herbert J. Mols, Director of Athletics at 
the Park School; Mr. Lansing W. McDowell, 
Director of Athletics at The Harley School; Mr. 
Thompson D. Grant, Assistant Headmaster of 
Pebble Hill School, and Mr. John G. Hodgdon 
and Mr. Joseph D. Kroll, coaches at Pebble Hill. 

Purpose of the league is to promote both 
athletic and social relations among the member 
schools. It is planned to invite other private 
schools of comparable size in this area to join. 

A tentative spring schedule was discussed, 
consisting of a schedule of baseball games among 
the league members and a track and field meet 
to be held at the Harley School in May. 





New Buildings and Plans for Construction 
Blair Academy 


Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., has started 
a drive for $375,000 to implement the Centen- 
nial War Memorial Program, a project that will 
increase the school’s facilities and will serve as 
a permanent memorial for those Blair boys who 
have taken part in both world wars. So far, 
pledges totaling $193,000 have been received. 

Two new buildings are the core around which 
the program is being developed. One is an audi- 
torium, which in addition to stage and projection 
booth will contain several rooms for the school 
band, newspaper, art class and dramatics. In 
the foyer will be a tablet commemorating those 
who gave their lives in service. 

The other building is a club house, to con- 
tain a snack and soda bar, a lounging room, two 
game rooms, a hobby shop for manual crafts, 
and space for several other extracurricular or- 
ganizations. Both buildings will be of construc- 
tion similar to the other school buildings. 

Completing the first phase of the present 
program will be the improvement of faculty liv- 
ing quarters and the enlargement of the heating 
plant to accommodate the new additions. 
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Mercersburg Academy 


Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, Headmaster of Mer- 
cersburg Academy, Pennsylvania, announced 
here today that the Mercersburg Academy’s 
Building Fund has reached the half-way mark 
with a figure of $226,065.00. 

The campaign to raise $450,000.00 for a 
Recitation and Laboratory Building to house all 
the curricular activities of the school is under 
the direction of a committee of The Board of 
Regents and Alumni of the Academy. David F. 
Chapman of the faculty is conducting the fund- 
raising project as Director of the Campaign. 

The campaign opened officially on October 
13, 1946, and the substantial progress to date, 
through patron and alumni contacts, assures 
start of construction in the spring of 1948. 





Sewickley Academy 


Sewickley Academy, Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, has entered, this year, a period of ex- 
pansion. In the late summer of 1946, an exten- 
sive addition to the Nursery School became 
necessary. This was completed for fall occu- 
pancy. 

Appropriation of $20,000 has recently been 
made for the erection of a modern Kindergarten 
building. Plans for this have already been sub- 
mitted and approved, and actual work will start 
this spring. 

There is now under consideration a proposed 
addition to the main plant, embodying long- 
needed improvements and extra classrooms to 
meet sharply increased enrollment. At the same 
time, the Trustees are considering the addition 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 





The Stony Brook School 

With the distribution of a brochure entitled 
“Facing the Future,” the Stony Brook School, 
Stony Brook, L. I., has broadened its drive for 
funds to be used in erecting a $250,000 Memorial 
Hall. This building will provide space for addi- 
tional classrooms and offices, as well as a new 
study hall and library. Considerable interest in 
the new building has been shown by friends and 
supporters of the School who have already con- 
tributed $57,500 in cash and pledges toward the 
building fund prior to the public announcement. 
This interest is largely due to the fact that the 
Stony Brook School this year is celebrating its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. 





General News 
The Choate School 


Harold E. Stassen, ex-governor of Minne- 
sota, and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, head the 
list of speakers prominent in political and pro- 
fessional life who are conducting discussions on 
the Problems of American Democracy with the 
students and faculty of The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., this year. 

Among the speakers who have already ap- 
peared in these forums, sponsored by the Cur- 
rent History Club of Choate and designed to 
stimulate thinking about current problems, are 
Brigadier General Miles A. Reber, Choate, 719, 
Deputy Chief, Legislative and Liaison Division, 
War Department Special Staff, speaking about 
Military Training; Wladyslaw Kulski, Polish 
Representative to the League of Nations and 
legal Counsel to the Polish Government during 
the last World War; Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
House, Directors of the American Farm School 
at Salonika, Greece; Doctor D. Fairbanks, 
Physics instructor at Yale, speaking about 
Atomic Energy; and Doctor Howard Thurman, 
pastor of The Fellowship Church of All Peoples 
in San Francisco and former Chaplain of Howard 
University. 

Speakers scheduled to appear during the re- 
mainder of the year include Thomas J. Watson, 
President of the International Business Machines 
Corporation; Walter J. Piper, President of the 
Piper Air Craft Corporation; the Honorable 
Owen J. Roberts, Retired Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court; Doctor Ira 
Reid, visiting professor at Haverford College. 





Loomis School 

At Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut, the 
winter term has been distinguished by two out- 
standing lectures on international affairs in the 
series annually given under the auspices of the 
alumni-endowed “International Chair.” The 
first of these was given by John Dorman, a 
former Loomis faculty member now in the State 
Department, who talked on the role of Syria 
and Lebanon in world affairs. Mark Van Doren 


gave the second of the group, with world gov- 


ernment the theme. 





An abbreviated version of Macbeth was se- 
lected for the winter term play in which Loomis 
and its sister school, Chaffee, annually combine 
their talents. The presentation was scheduled 


for March 6, 7, and 8. 
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Vocational guidance at Loomis this winter 
has taken the form of a series of talks by out- 
standing men in a variety of occupations. The 
talks are kept informal, with most of the time 
devoted to questions and answers. The program 
includes medicine, law, engineering, govern- 
ment service, aviation, radio, insurance, manu- 
facturing, and merchandising. 





This year’s special spelling classes at Loomis 
are best described by one of the masters as fol- 
lows: ‘““While fully endorsing Sidney Eaton’s sen- 
timents on spelling (BULLETIN, Jan., 1947), and 
confessing the harboring of many poor spellers 
within our bounds, we hesitate to tell him 
(former Loomis English Department head, now 
at Noble and Greenough) of our current experi- 
ment, but here it is: 

“We are trying to make our poor spellers re- 
lax, acquire self respect, unite in an exclusive 
brotherhood called “The Order of Orthography.’ 
This select organization, we believe, was unique 
last fall in the complete mastery of the spelling 
of such formidable words as the names of the 
Notre Dame football team lineup. The attempt 
is to retrain the poor spellers in word visualiza- 
tion and in the awareness of what words are 
made of. It is too early to measure the results.” 





Phillips Academy 


The Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., opened on 
Jan. 7th, a special exhibition called “Seeing the 
Unseeable.” Among the artists represented 
were El Greco, Turner, Winslow Homer, Klee, 
Marin and Picasso. 

The focal interest of the new show was the 
abstract conception of art, and abstract means 
of depicting invisible forces, phenomena and 
ideas. In this show paintings, vases, manu- 
scripts and prints from the ancient world, the 
Orient, as well as from medieval and modern 
times were assembled with modern works to 
illustrate the reasons for the modern artist’s de- 
parture from natural appearance. 

The exhibition attempts to answer the often- 
heard question: ‘““Do modern artists really see 
things as they paint them?” A study of works 
of art from all periods reveals that modern art 
still employs many devices and techniques used 
centuries ago, with the new approach necessary 
to interpret today’s new world and its forces 
which !ie beyond human vision. 





A program of informal vocational talks by 
Andover alumni has been instituted for mem- 
bers of the senior class at Phillips Academy. 
During the winter term meetings were held 
Tuesday evenings in Peabody House, at which 
alumni representing various businesses and pro- 
fessions spoke on their work and answered ques- 
tions during a half-hour period after the talk. 

The first meetings, scheduled for the winter 
term, considered law, finance, personnel man- 
agement, commercial aviation, radio, medicine, 
railroads and insurance. During the spring term 
the program will continue with discussions on 
such subjects as town and national government, 
education, shipping, consular service, tax prob- 
lems and accounting. 





Riverdale Country School 

An Honors Course in the Humanities has 
been instituted at the Riverdale Country School. 
Members of the Senior Class of both the Boys 
and Girls Schools whose standing and interest 
warrant their inclusion have been invited to 
attend. Weekly lectures are given, followed by 
panel discussions. 

Some of the subjects to be presented are 
Plato; The Greek Dramatists; Dante; Erasmus; 
Voltaire; Goethe. 

The idea of the discussions was instituted 
by Mr. Peter Weeks, a member of the staff. The 
seminars themselves are conducted by various 
members of the faculty whose interests lie in the 
fields to be considered. 





The Phillips Exeter Academy 

Sometime in April announcement will be 
made of the courses to be offered next fall in the 
Exeter Evening Study Program for Adults, if 
there is sufficient public interest in the project. 
These courses will be held from Oct. 20 to Dec. 
13, at the Phillips Exeter Academy and, pos- 
sibly, the Exeter high school. In general, they 
will meet for one-hour periods on one evening a 
week for each of eight weeks. It is possible that 
some courses will be continued in the winter 
term. Instruction will be given mainly by 
members of the Academy faculty. 

To cover the cost of supplies, janitor service 
and lighting, there will be a small fee — prob- 
ably a registration fee of $1 and $1 for each 
course. Instructors will give their services free 


of charge. 

It is proposed that courses be offered in such 
major fields as history, literature, science, math- 
ematics, foreign languages, art, 
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music, and 








physical education. Some idea of the character 
of the work planned can be gained from such 
courses already proposed as Russia, Current 
Problems, The American Constitution, Types of 
Government, The English Novel, Modern Poet- 
ry, Chemical and Atomic Energy, Photography, 
Public Speaking, Studio Art, English for non- 
English-speaking Persons. 





St. Mark’s School 

On Saturday, March 1, the Dramatic Club 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., pre- 
sented “In Time to Come”, by Howard Koch. 
The subject of the play is Woodrow Wilson’s 
tragic failure to provide a stable peace after the 
First World War. The presentation involved 
three sets showing The White House, On Board 
the S. S. Washington, and Wilson’s Apartment 
in Paris. The production was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Frederick R. Weed, Head of the 
English Department. 





Students at St. Mark’s School have become 
increasingly active in debating. Opportunities 
for this valuable exercise have been created in 
various courses, primarily those in English, and 
a debating team has been formed to engage in 
contests with other schools. In November this 
team met one from Milton Academy on the 
resolution: “A grunting pig is better off than a 
disgruntled philosopher.” A second debate, with 
Roxbury Latin School this time supplying the 
opposition, was held in February, the topic 
being, “Resolved: that John L. Lewis has been 
harmful to the American people.” At least two 
additional debates with other schools have been 
planned for the Spring term. 





Shady Side Academy 


Shady Side Academy in Pittsburgh has been 
the recipient of several noteworthy gifts in re- 
cent months. The alumni have presented to the 
school an oil painting of Alfred C. Dickey, who 
had taught mathematics at Shady Side for 48 
years until his death in the fall of 1943. The 
portrait was painted by Malcolm Parcell, inter- 
nationally known American artist, on com- 
mission from the Alumni Association. 

Another oil painting has been hung in the 
school as a gift aa the famous American artist 
and author, Thornton Oakley, member of the 
class of 1897. The picture was one of 48 which 
the school exhibited during the fall, on loan from 
the National Geographic Association. Mr. 
Oakley made the paintings for the association 





to illustrate the various phases of activity en- 
tailed in the war effort of the United States. 
The exhibit, opened by a lecture presented by 
Mr. Oakley, attracted favorable comment from 
both art and industrial leaders of Pittsburgh. 

The halls of Shady Side’s recitation building 
have recently been graced with eight black-and- 
white drawings of Roman scenes sketched by 
the famous Italian architect and draftsman, 
Piranesi. The drawings, collector’s items in great 
demand, were presented in honor of Walter 
Martin Lester of the class of 1923, who met an 
untimely death a year after his graduation. 

The A Cappella Glee Club of the school re- 
cently presented a concert from the rotunda of 
the Pennsylvania State Capitol at Harrisburg 
and had as guest Hon. James H. Duff, governor 
of Pennsylvania. Both the recital and the re- 
marks of Governor Duff were transmitted over 
a network broadcast. Last spring the singers 
broadcast from Washington, D. C., and were 
greeted by President and Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 


man. 





Morristown School 

One of the chief extra-curricular activities of 
the winter season at the Morristown School, 
Morristown, N. J., has been the conducting of a 
public speaking contest among the boys of the 
entire upper school. At assembly time on Tues- 
days and Thursdays, three speakers take the 
floor for three to five minutes each to discuss 
some topic of current interest. Three faculty 
judges select a winner from each of these sessions, 
and such winners are invited to compete in a 
semi-final and final round. Through past experi- 
ence (the contest has been an annual event since 
1944) the judges have found it wise to make it 
clear that no contestant will be required to enter 
the semi-finals, and thus the unfortunate situa- 
tion of a boy making a poor speech for fear of 
winning and having to speak again has been 
avoided. All members of grades nine to twelve 
are required to take part. 





The annual book cover display can now be 
seen on the walls of the English room at Morris- 


~ town School. In an effort to vary the routine of 


reporting on outside reading, the English de- 
partment once a year asks each student to de- 
sign a paper cover for his current book, using 
whatever design, drawing, or color he thinks ap- 
propriate, and writing a short review and facts 
about the author on the inside flaps. Results 
have been particularly pleasing this year, as 
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several boys have shown surprising artistic 
ability. 





The Thacher School 

During the winter term many of the boys 
at The Thacher School, Ojai, California, have 
engaged in a sport called gymkhana. This sport 
takes place on horseback and is composed of 
seven different races — the bending and figure 
8 (emphasizing maneuverability), the stake (em- 
phasizing speed), the orange and sack (empha- 
sizing the ability of the rider to pick up objects 
at a gallop), and the saddling and the tilting 
(emphasizing the rider’s ability to saddle and to 
catch rings on a lance). 

We have had five intramural gymkhanas 
during the season of the sport this year. 
Points were awarded for first, second and third 
places, and the five boys with the most points 
at the end of the season comprise the team. On 
March 2, joint gymkhana was held with the 
California Preparatory School, Ojai, and the 
Santa Barbara School, Carpinteria. In May a 
second telegraphic gymkhana will be held with 
the Fountain Valley School of Colorado. 





Hackley School 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., has in- 
stituted an Art Course for adults, including 
arents and friends of the school. The Course 
ec February 10, and will run for ten weeks, 
with weekly meetings on Monday evenings in 
the school studio. Mr. James Morrow Previtali, 
Art Instructor at Hackley, graduate of Yale, 
and former student at the Royal Academy of 

Fine Arts in Rome, is in charge of instruction. 





On March 14 and 15 the Hackley Theater 
Arts Department presented “Our Town,” by 
Thornton Wilder, in collaboration with the stu- 
dents at the Masters School. Mr. Ernest Hanes 


of Hackley directed the production, assisted by 
Miss Gibbs of Masters. 


The Hackley School Glee Club, under the 
direction of Mr. Gabriel Fontrier, took part in 
the Music and Arts Festival at Carnegie Hall on 
March 22. The purpose of the Festival was to 
initiate the drive for the American Youth for 
World Organization. Hackley’s contribution was 
a program of sea chanteys. 








Hackley now has a television set, built by 
five boys, with some direction from Mr. Gabriel 
Fontrier. It took two weeks to complete the job 
at a cost of $169. The set is installed in one of 


the conference rooms, and has a kinescope tube 
large enough to entertain ten or fifteen boys at 
a time. 





The Hackley Summer Session opens June 23 
and covers a period of nine weeks. Full year 
courses are offered in high school subjects and 
in remedial work. A number of students from 
other schools, as well as from Hackley, have 
used this opportunity other years to accelerate 
their secondary school program, or to review 
courses in which they have failed during the pre- 
ceding year. Hackley’s seventy-five acres of 
hills, fields and wood make the school a pleasant 
place to spend the summer. 





The Hackley Summer Camp begins its eight- 
week period on June 30. Unlike other years, 
the Camp henceforth will be primarily boarding, 
although many day boys will continue to enroll. 
The camp tents and buildings will be in a group 
by themselves at some distance from the regular 
school grounds. However, all the school facili- 
ties, including the dining room, infirmary, and 
gymnasium, will be available for use by the 
campers. 





Tower Hill School 

“The Co-Educational Country Day School 
and Its Problems” was the topic of a panel dis- 
cussion which featured the third meeting of the 
Home and School Association of the Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware, on the evening 
of March 6. 

Held on the eve of the Secondary Education 
Board meetings, the panel discussion has become 
an annual affair at the Tower Hill School and 
brings leading educators in the secondary edu- 
cation field to present their views on problems 
pertinent to the parents and teachers. 

Members of the 1947 panel were Dr. Burton 
P. Fowler, formerly headmaster of Tower Hill 
and now headmaster of Germantown Friends 
School, Germantown, Pa.; Mr. Harris G. Havi- 
land, headmaster of Friends’ Select School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. Henry H. Welles, headmaster 
of New Canaan Country Day School, New Ca- 
naan, Conn.; Mr. Howard Corning, Jr., head- 
master of Green Vale School, Glen Head, Long 
Island; and Mr. Wilmot R. Jones, headmaster 
of Wilmington Friends School. Mr. James S. 
Guernsey, headmaster of Tower Hill School, 
acted as the moderator. 

Questions discussed during the symposium 
were presented in writing by the parents and 
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teachers and pertained to the athletic policy of 
a country day school, the outside activities of 
students, the amount of homework which should 
be assigned, the problems of grading, and sys- 
tems of marking. 





The Germantown Community Adult School 


The Adult School, a non-profit community 
project sponsored by The Germantown Friends 
School, Germantown, Pa., to provide all mem- 
bers of the Germantown community with an op- 
portunity to become better informed, held its 
first meeting, an open one, on Tuesday evening, 
February 11th, at which the leaders of the vari- 
ous courses were introduced. Dr. Harold Tay- 
lor, President of Sarah Lawrence College, spoke 
on “The Critical Issue of our Time,” and the 
Germantown High School Evening School Choir, 
led by Miss Grace Evans, sang. 

The School offered eight popular courses, 
with one and one-half hour sessions on six Mon- 
day nights, February 17th through March 24th. 
Each class met from eight to nine-thirty p.m., 
and the full course was $4.00 per course. Six of 
the courses, limited to twenty-five persons, so 
that discussion and full participation would be 
possible, included “Current Domestic Problems 
— Strikes, Cost-of-Living, Minorities, etc.”, 
“Current International Problems — Russia, Ger- 
many, U. N.,etc.”, “Living Together in German- 
town, Study of a Community,” “Family Rela- 
tions — Making a Go of Marriage,” “Religion 
for Today — Peace of Mind,” and “Public 
Speaking —the Democratic Art of Self-Ex- 
pression.” 

The other two courses, ““Teen Age Youth — 
Can Parents Help?”’, with Dr. Burton Fowler 
and Judge Nochem Winnet, and “‘Music Appre- 
ciation — Music Through the Ages,” with Flor- 
ence Fraser Ludgate, were not limited as to the 
number of persons participating in each class. 





Waring Ranch School 


Waring Ranch School has now become the 
only existing independent boarding school in 
New Mexico, as a result of the closing of the 
Los Alamos Ranch School. 

The School is small, having a capacity of 20, 
but the curriculum and activities follow the 
pattern of the old Los Alamos Ranch School. 
Mr. Waring had been on the Staff at Los Alamos 
Ranch School for 15 years, and consequently 
his aims and ideals are very much the same. 

The School occupies a beautiful ranch in the 
Pojoaque Valley, 17 miles north of Santa Fe. 





Last Spring a 75-foot outdoor swimming pool 
was constructed, as well as a new tennis court. 

Mr. Waring has been fortunate in securing 
two former Los Alamos Ranch School facult 
members — Oscar A. Steege, who had been wit 
Los Alamos ten years and who during the war 
was in the Navy, has joined the Staff at Waring. 
Also, H. Spencer Wallis, a former Los Alamos 
Ranch School instructor, has joined the Waring 
Ranch School Staff. 

The majority of the school boys have been 
enjoying the excellent skiing facilities of the Santa 
Fe Ski Run. This year the Ski Club has an in- 
structor who is helping the boys to learn skiing 
expertly. 

Life Magazine was a recent visitor at the 
School, and took many pictures of our campus, 
which are scheduled to appear in one of the 
March issues. 





Detroit University School 


An interesting tradition at the Detroit Uni- 
versity School is the one of declaring a half-holi- 
day whenever an alumnus is elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. Recently two alumni received their 
keys at the same time, and the school had a 
whole day off. 

Another interesting tradition is the occa- 
sional Student Assembly, at which the students 
— in the absence of the faculty —are free to 
air all their “gripes” about the system of “regi- 
mentation” under which they live. There are 
three of four such assemblies a year. 





An exhibit of the Life enlargements of the 
“Holy Land” series was held at Detroit Univer- 
sity School. In the future there will be showings 
of “Ten Years: 1936-1946” and ‘“Emerson’s 
New England”. 





In January, under Mr. Cole’s leadership, De- 
troit University School held the 13th annual 
Hobby Show with its sister school, Grosse 
Pointe Country Day School. 





The Harris Schools 


Recently the Boys’ Association of the Harris 
Schools in Chicago voted to contribute ten dol- 
lars a month to help care for an Italian war 
orphan. This kind of support has already been 
maintained for a year by the Girls’ Association. 
It now becomes the joint effort and responsi- 
bility of the entire upper school. In this way 
much more can be done for the recipient of the 
donations. 
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News of School Faculties and 
Administrative Officers 

Mr. Norman B. Nash, formerly headmaster 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., was con- 
secrated as Bishop Coadjutor of Massachusetts 
on February 14th at Trinity Church, Boston, 
in a moving and impressive ceremony. The St. 
Paul’s School delegation was led by the presi- 
dent of the sixth form, carrying the school 
flag. Each form was represented by its top 
scholars, and there was also a delegation of 
twenty or more masters in the procession. Fol- 
lowing the two-hour ceremony, there was a 
luncheon at the Copley Plaza Hotel, where Mr. 
Nash delivered a “fighting address” directed 
against intolerance and narrow sectarianism. 





In February Mr. Warren Hulser joined the 
faculty of St. Paul’s School in the mathematics 
department. Mr. Hulser comes from Dart- 
mouth, where he graduated with highest honors 
in mathematics. His collegiate career began 
three years ago, when he won an appointment 
to the V-12 Program from the United States 
Fleet. At the time of his appointment he was 
on active duty at Guadalcanal. 





Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
will send a member of its faculty as an exchange 
professor to Christ’s Hospital School, Horsham, 
England, for the academic year 1947-48, Head- 
master Claude M. Fuess announced on January 
24th. Mr. Alan R. Blackmer, member of An- 
dover’s Department of English since 1925 and 
instructor on the Jonathan French Foundation 
will go to England, and the English school will 
send Mr. Edward G. Malins, instructor in 
English at Christ’s Hospital, to teach at Andover, 





Judge Charles C. Cabot, President of the 
Board of Trustees of Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass., announced on March 21 the appoint- 
ment as Headmaster of the Academy of Arthur 
Bliss Perry, Principal of the Boys’ School since 
1934 and Acting Headmaster since June, 1946. 

Nephew of Lewis Perry, Principal Emeritus 
of The Phillips Exeter Academy, and son of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus and Mrs. Bliss Perry of Har- 
vard, Mr. Perry is a graduate of Browne and 
Nichols School and of Williams College (1920). 
Since joining the Academy faculty in 1921 he 
has served successively as member of the Eng- 
lish Department, head of the English Depart- 
ment, and Principal of the Boys’ School. 


Judge Cabot’s announcement reads as fol- 
lows: 


“The Trustees of Milton Academy are sorry to an- 
nounce that Mr. Cyril H. Jones, who has been on leave 
of absence during the current school year, finds it im- 
eager to return. Mr. Jones has, therefore, submitted 

is resignation as Headmaster, and the Trustees have 
regretfully accepted it with profound thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones for their varied and long continued contribu- 
tions to the welfare of the school. 

“Mr. Arthur Bliss Perry, who has been Acting Head- 
master during Mr. Jones’s absence, has been appointed 
Headmaster. Mr. Perry graduated from Williams in 
1920 and received an A.M. from Harvard in 1924. We 
are most fortunate in having within our own ranks a 
man steeped in the traditions of the past but keenly 
aware of the problems of the future to lead the school to 
even greater accomplishment in liberal education.” 





With the close of the present school year, 
Dr. Harry Alfred Peters, long Headmaster of 
University School in Cleveland, Ohio, will retire 
after 45 years of service in the school. 

Born in Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania, in 
1879, Harry Peters entered Andover in 1896, 
where he won prizes in Latin and Greek. At 
Yale University his scholarship won for him 
Phi Beta Kappa recognition. 

Upon his graduation from Yale in 1902, he 
came to University School as language teacher 
and varsity baseball coach. In 1908, at the age 
of 28, he was appointed Headmaster, which post 
he has held to the present time. 

A past president of the National Headmas- 
ters Association, the Country Day School Head- 
masters Association, and the North Central 
Academic Association, Dr. Peters has been 
through the years, a strong force in advancing 
independent school education. In 1933 his alma 
mater, Yale University, conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts; and in the 
same year, Kenyon College made him a Doctor 
of Humane Letters. 

Always a boys’ man, both in the classroom 
and on the athletic field, he has been an inspira- 
tion and friend to the hundreds of boys who 
have attended University School. 

A believer in the philosophy that education 
comes only through hard work, he has made this 
work stimulating to the student. Conservative 
by nature he has kept his school abreast of the 
demands of a changing world. He was one of the 
first educators to offer science from the 7th 
grade on and he is responsible for the special 
emphasis on machine shop work at University 
School. 

University School today reflects Dr. Peters’ 
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philosophy of Education for Leadership, with 
integrity the motivating basis of his character 
building program. 





At the French section meeting of the winter 
conference of the Independent Schools Associa- 
tion of Boston, held at the Winsor School on 
January 11th, the topic was “Learning to Talk 
in Class.” Joseph Staples, of the Phillips Acad- 
emy French Department, led the discussion, 
after speaking briefly on the progress made at 
Andover in teaching the oral and aural skills 
in French by extensive use of the language in 
the classroom. 





Mr. E. S. Wells Kerr, Dean of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H., on January 9th 
was voted a charter trustee for life of Princeton 
University. He will be inducted on April 17th. 
Dean Kerr has been an alumni trustee for four 
years. 





Mr. Robert H. Bates, a member of the 
English Department at The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, was awarded the Legion of Merit in 
Portsmouth, N. H., on January 30, 1947. 





Dr. Edmond A. Méras, a member of the 
French Department of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy, has on exhibition in the London Pub- 
lic Library and Art Museum, London, Canada, 
34 watercolors of France which he painted on a 
trip to France last summer as a guest of the 
French government. Dr. Méras has, also, a 
watercolor, “The Town of La Mure” in the 
Annual Exhibition of the American Watercolor 
Show, National Academy of Design, New York 
City. 





Mr. Donald D. Walsh, Head of the Spanish 
Department at The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut, has edited a text edition, just pub- 





lished by F. S. Crofts and Company, of a recent 
best-selling novel, Jestis Goytorttia’s “‘Pensa- 
tiva,” which won the Premio Lanz Duret for the 
best Mexican novel of the year 1945. 





Mr. Warren B. Wadsworth was appointed 
assistant headmaster of the Sewickley Academy, 
Sewickley, Pennsylvania, at a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held on January 13th. A 
graduate of Albright College, and subsequently 
Master of Arts from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Wadsworth has been at the Academy 
as a teacher of mathematics for seventeen years. 
Mr. Wadsworth, Mrs. Ada E. M. Perrott, Chair- 
man of the Lower School, and Miss Marion E. 
Hutchins of the Upper School now constitute an 
executive or advisory committee to the head- 
master, Mr. Edward M. Clarke, who succeeded 
Mr. Stuart Link in June, 1946. 





Mr. Alfred E. Colburn has been appointed 
Head of the English Department at the Allen- 
dale School, Rochester, New York. Mr. Colburn 
graduated from St. Bernard’s Seminary in 1944. 
He spent the next year and a half in Alaska with 
the armed forces, from which he was recently 
discharged. 





Mr. Lambert Whetstone, Headmaster of the 
Detroit University School, has been appointed 
representative of the Country Day School Head- 
masters’ Association to attend the Princeton Bi- 
centennial Conference on Secondary Education. 

Mr. John Conley of the Detroit University 
School has recently published poetry and trans- 
lations from the Italian in The Kafka Problem 
(New Directions: 1945) and in Voices and The 
Briarcliff Quarterly. 

Dr. Kauder, also of the Detroit University 
School, was the author of an article published 
in the October ’46 issue of the Anglican Theo- 
logical Review; its title was “Ideal History: Re- 
marks on the Foundation of the Wave Theory.” 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


Early Examination for Seniors 
Six years before the College Board examina- 
tions were moved forward to April, the Buffalo 
Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., began an experiment 
in Early Finals for Seniors. The plan was the 
simplest possible: the Friday and Saturday of 
the first week in May, together with the follow- 


ing Monday, were chosen for examinations cov- 
ering the entire content of each one of the 
Senior’s four courses required to complete her 
sixteen units for admission to college. That is, 
these examinations covered the entire content 
with the exception of a single topic or unit of 
work which was reserved for study and completion 
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in the three weeks remaining before the end of 
the year. Mastery of the topic, or survey, re- 
served for this period of intensive study is as 
meticulously tested at the end of the period as 
if it had been a part of the final examination. 

This plan was continued for a period of five 
years on the basis of an experiment. After the 
fifth year it become an accepted procedure, and 
with increasing satisfaction to both faculty and 
girls; for that intensive study period has proved 
increasing] valuable in interest and seriousness 
of effort which the senior has put into this “last 
mile.” 

The advantages in general of this procedure 
should be obvious to him who runs. Perhaps, 
however, it would best be said that any sus- 
pense, any uncertainty in the mind of instructor 
or girl, with respect to qualifying for the school 
diploma, is by this plan minimized, since these 
examinations reveal whether or not the girl has 
mastered, or failed to master, the scholastic re- 

uirements of her Senior courses. Thus any un- 
oreseen tragedy in failure to be graduated is met 
and reckoned with long enough before Com- 
mencement to avert the bitterness of great ex- 
pectation blasted at the last minute. 





Hobby Show 

Recently the annual Hobby Show was held 
at the Grosse Pointe Country Day School, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. This show is considered 
a particularly fruitful activity because in it the 
entire school, from the early grades right through 
the twelfth, has a chance to work together for 
something in which all are equally interested 
and have an equal opportunity to participate. 
Moreover, it often happens that children come 
to the fore who are not leaders in studies or ath- 
letics; the recognition received for their hobbies 
helps "them to develop in other lines. It is true 
that the age which is most devoted to hobbies 
is from the fourth through the seventh grades, 
because from then on many become so involved 
in school-work and other activities that they 
don’t have time to spend on hobbies. However, 
when the older girls do work on a hobby, it is 
frequently very worthwhile, with considerable 
study and work behind a relatively simple dis- 
play. For these reasons, separate prizes are 
given to the participants from the intermediate 
and from the upper school. 

The judges find it particularly difficult to 
evaluate the relative merits of hobbies which 
show collecting and those which show creative 
effort. To avoid the possibility that a collection, 


splendid in appearance, may represent the in- 
terest of the family rather than that of the child, 
each exhibitor has to be on hand to speak to the 
judges about her exhibit. Her knowledge, as 
well as the way in which the hobby is displayed, 
is taken into consideration. 

We have the traditional collections of stamps, 
spoons, and china objects; stones and shells are 
frequently -very carefully catalogued; maps are 
favorites with some. The creative hobbies in- 
clude the sewing of clothes for dolls and for 
actual wear, chemistry projects, musical com- 
positions, painting, and modelling in clay. 
Despite the ban on live animals, the gymnasium 
fills with exhibits, mostly displayed on card 
tables, and the school for one day at least pro- 


ceeds to “Lobby for its Hobby.” 





Community Service 


The Children’s Heart Association of Rhode 
Island has launched a program of publicity to 
focus public attention upon rheumatic fever and 
the heart damage that so frequently comes from 
it. Co-operating with the Association are public 
and private schools in which both teachers and 
students have made posters illustrating the 
symptoms, development and care of rheumatic 
fever. These posters are displayed in public 
buildings. 

Among them are a series of colorful, illus- 
trated placards made by the pupils of the Lin- 
coln School, Providence, R. I., under the direc- 
tion of their art teacher, Miss Edna Martin. 
Most outstanding graphically is a huge red 
heart, reminiscent of St. Valentine’s Day, with 
its more serious meaning brought out by the 
Children’s Heart Association inscription. Other 
posters made at Lincoln School illustrate the 
five steps in control of the disease: Recognition 
of Symptoms, Diagnosis, Treatment, Convales- 
cence and Preventive Methods. 





Father’s Association 
The newly formed Father’s Association of 
Lincoln School has chosen Class Representatives 
from each of the grades, beginning with the 
Nursery School and continuing throughout the 
school. They have plans which will include all 
Lincoln School fathers. 





Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


Mr. Duncan McCulloch, Jr., is celebrating 
this year his twenty-fifth anniversary as Head 
of Oldfields School. On December 5, he was 
honored by the present school family and the 
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trustees at an informal dinner. Although the 
festivities were very simple, it would be difficult 
to express what love and devotion went into 
them. 

Because he is an exceedingly modest man, 
one is apt to speak and hear more at Oldfields 
about the traditions and ideals of the school, 
that was established by the McCulloch family, 
than about the head of the school himself. It 
was, therefore, with great pleasure that the fac- 
ulty and students welcomed an opportunity to 
express their appreciation of his own unique 
qualities as an educator. It is no lip service that 
he pays to the belief in individual growth and 
achievement, but he lives by this principle 
within the pattern of the traditional school. It 
is not, however, any educational philosophy that 
has made him the beloved “Pa” of Oldfields 
girls, but his understanding heart. 


— ELeanor N. Jounson, 
Oldfields School, 
Glencoe, Md. 





Field Trips 


With the end of restrictions on travel and 
hotel reservations, Hathaway Brown School, 
Cleveland, is once more able to enrich the ordi- 
nary schoolroom lessons with local and more re- 
mote field trips. The special program arranged 
for students at Nela Park in connection with 
the Edison Centennial was of great value to the 
science classes, and the General Electric Com- 
pany was most generous in making the arrange- 
ments. 

The Washington’s Birthday weekend, ex- 
panded by the addition of an extra holiday tra- 
ditionally added when election to membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa comes to alumnae of the 
school, made possible a trip to the Cranbrook 
Art Museum for the advanced Art students; and 
also an expedition to Allegheny Park for a group 
of seniors whose skill on skis was declining from 
lack of snow on which to practice. 

The coming spring vacation will find most 
of the 8th grade in Washington combining their 
study of American History with the fun of a 
trip together. 





Fathers’ Day at Saint Mary’s Hall 
Very often it is the mothers who have all the 
problems and all the pleasures of their daughters’ 
schooling. In order that both parents may be 
familiar with their daughters’ school environ- 
ment and schedule, a day in April is set aside on 








the school calendar as Fathers’ 
Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, Texas. 

This is a regular school day. The fathers at- 
tend Chapel and then classes with their daugh- 
ters. After chapel exercises, led by the school 
chaplain and the choral club, there is always a 
teasing gaiety in the welcome address and the 
visitors’ response. Classes in civics, government 
and history are particularly interesting and 
lively. The girls are always surprised at their 
fathers’ knowledge of the Wilson administration, 
and all especially enjoy the class discussions on 
political issues. The guests attend all classes 
with their daughters; recite, conjugate, prove, 
and experiment. 

A highlight of the occasion is the baseball 
game, Fathers vs. Daughters. Luncheon is 
served as usual in the Residence dining rooms 
for faculty, students, and guests. The Student 
Council Members act as official hostesses in 
planning details and sponsoring one of the hap- 
piest days of the school year. 


Day at St. 





The Latin Course at Mary Institute, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Latin as pursued in the Eastern preparatory 
schools compared with Latin which is not so 
thoroughly pursued at Mary Institute recalled 
to my mind these lines from Virgil: “Sic canibus 


catulos similes, sic matribus haedos. Noram; 
sic parvis componere magna solebam.”’ Perhaps 
this ““East is East and West is West’’ attitude 


goes higher than the preparatory stage. It is 
therefore with the full knowledge that Latin 
here must be very different from Latin there, 
that I set down these few remarks about our 
courses. 

For the third year now the Juniors (fourteen 
out of a class of twenty-eight) are studying The 
Aeneid. There is no Senior Latin class. The 
present juniors began their work in the eighth 
grade, using the Carr-Hadzsits’ Living Language 
for their introduction, followed in January by in- 
tensive drill in Ritchie’s First Steps. The present 
ninth and tenth grades have had the same pro- 
cedure. This fall, since the Carr-Hadzsits text 
is temporarily out of print, the present eighth 


grade has been forced to reverse the order of 


texts. The Green Vale School’s First Latin Les- 
sons has replaced Ritchie, and has been the only 
book used by the eighth grade thus far. The 
Living Language texts are promised for early 
January. The faculty in general, and the Latin 
department in particular, are awaiting with some 
interest the results of our small enforced experi- 
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ment. 
but are asking if it is possible for it to be bound 


We are enjoying the Green Vale book, 


in more permanent form. Loose leaves are 
already becoming a chronic complaint. 


— Rut Frazier JoepDIcKE. 





Calhoun School Celebrates Golden Jubilee 


The Calhoun School, New York City, is 
celebrating its fiftieth year of service. A dinner 
commemorating this achievement was spon- 
sored by the Parents Association and held on 
March 27 at the Hotel Plaza. Guests included 
not only the present students, their parents and 
teachers, but also many alumnae and friends of 
the school. 

Miss Sara Lamport, a Washington corres- 
pondent of the Herald Tribune and an alumna 
of the Calhoun School; Mrs. Isabelle Stephens 
of the Department of Education, Wellesley Col- 
lege; and Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Vassar College and member of 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, addressed the group on the theme, Educa- 
tion for the World of Tomorrow. 

The program included music provided by 
the present students and a recent graduate, and 
the Calhoun Follies, a review of the hit songs of 
the last fifty years sung by a soloist and student 
chorus who wore the now historic costumes 
popular during the last fifty years. 

Founded in 1896 by Laura Jacobi and for- 
merly known as the Jacobi School, Calhoun was 
renamed in 1924 in honor of Mary Edwards 
Calhoun, an outstanding teacher of English at 
Horace Mann School and Wilson College, Asso- 
ciate Head of the Leete School for Girls, and 
Headmistress of the Jacobi School from 1916 to 
1924. Until this year the administration of the 
school has been in the hands of Ella C. Levis 
who retired in September. The present Head- 
mistress is Elizabeth Parmelee, a former teacher 
at Calhoun, more recently assistant head of the 
Lower School at the Shipley School in Bryn 
Mawr, and since 1944 Associate Headmistress 
with Miss Levis. Associated with Miss Parmelee 
is Beatrice Stanwood Cosmey, who has taught 
mathematics at Packer Collegiate Institute, was 
head of the Mathematics Department at one 
of the colleges of the University of Madras, India, 
and after returning to this country taught at 
St. Agatha School, the Shipley School, and the 
Dalton Schools. 

As a college preparatory school primarily for 
Jewish girls, Calhoun has graduated almost one 
thousand students, an increasing number of 


whom enter our leading colleges and specialized 
institutions of advanced study. 

In addition Calhoun has aimed consistently 
to graduate responsible citizens of a democracy 
trained and willing to accept the duties as well 
as the privileges of a democratic society. An 
effective though untried step in this direction 
was taken in 1918, when, under the visionary 
leadership of Miss Levis, student government 
was instituted — two years before the women of 
our country were granted the right to vote in 
national elections. Over the years the students 
have accepted increasing responsibility for carry- 
ing on student activities outside the classroom. 
The achievement they value most highly is the 
establishment and continuation of a functioning 
honor system. 

As Calhoun faces the challenge of the future 
she takes inspiration from the past and particu- 
larly from the intelligent, understanding and 
helpful adaptation her graduates have made to 
their world as evidenced by their continuous 
contributions in the professional and business 
world, in research laboratories, in government 
positions, in various volunteer services, and, not 
least of all, in the home. 





General News of the Girls’ Schools 

The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
has this year resumed occasional games in tennis 
and hockey with other schools in the neighbor- 
hood. It has played both tennis and hockey 
with Miss Porter’s School, and hockey with the 
Day School and Rosemary Hall. Bancroft 
School, Worcester, Massachusetts, and Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., marked the twenty- 
fifth year of inter-school basketball games by 
anniversary suppers and games at both schools 
in March. 





Lincoln Green, the magazine of Lincoln 
School, Providence, R. I., is this year celebrating 
its thirtieth anniversary. 





At Chatham Hall, Virginia, the Russian 
course is now in its fourth year, and the students 
continue to be enthusiastic over it. Another 
point of departure from custom is that for the 
first time in thirty years the school has a man on 
the faculty. He is a retired naval officer who has 
taught Spanish for several years at the Naval 
Academy, and is now filling an unexpected va- 


cancy in the Spanish department at Chatham 
Hall. 
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The description of the new curriculum at 
Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., constitutes 
a supplementary booklet for the catalog issue, 
off the press late in February. 

As part of the in-service training for teachers 
at Emma Willard School, President Wilbur K. 
Jordan of Radcliffe College, consultant for the 
curriculum study and a trustee of the School, 
met informally with the faculty at supper Sun- 
day evening, March 9, for further discussion of 
the philosophical implications of the curriculum. 
Dr. Donald Aldrich, dean-elect of the Univer- 
sity Chapel, Princeton University, spent two 
days on the campus in March, conferring with 
members of the faculty concerned with the part 
of the curriculum devoted to religion. 

Following an operation during the Christmas 
holidays, Miss Anne Wellington, headmistress 
of Emma Willard School, spent a month in Cali- 
fornia as the gift of the School’s board of trustees. 





During the war years and since the girls at 
Miss Hall’s School, Pittsfield, Mass., have 
worked during their sewing periods, and in their 
free time to make articles for needy persons in 
Europe. 

The letters they have received, and the photo- 
graphs of children wearing the clothing they 
have made, have inspired the girls to do even 
more. As a result, many parcels containing foods 
and clothing are being dispatched to individuals 
and to children’s homes in the various countries 
of Europe, with special attention being paid to 
those countries whose art during past centuries 
has contributed so much to our own culture and 
enjoyment. 

For many years the Art Club of the school, 
and the History of Art classes, have produced 
for their fellow students, parents, and friends, 
a series of Christmas tableaux. The tableaux 
this year told the story of the life of the Ma- 
donna as portrayed by Giotto, Simone Martini, 
Duccio, Leonardo and other Italian artists. The 
Art Club members constructed the scenery, 
painted the “flats”, chose appropriate music to 
accompany each scene, wrote suitable script, 
and posed as the main characters in each scene. 

Work is directed by the Art Club, but each 
girl in school makes her contribution during her 
free time. Some girls sew on costumes, following 
carefully the artists’ designs, some paint, some 
look up historical facts to be used in the script, 
others may construct “‘props” and platforms. 

This year the tableaux were so well received 
that the idea was formulated of repeating the 





performance in January and charging admission, 
the money raised to be used to send food and 
clothing packages to Europe. The script was 
changed slightly, Bach replaced the Christmas 
carols, posters were made for store windows, the 
local radio station and newspaper gave excellent 
publicity, and the second performance seemed 
even more satisfactory than the first. 





The Holmquist School, New Hope, Pa., is in 
the middle of its third year as an independent 
school and in its thirtieth year as an educational 
institution. 


This year the school is under the principal- 
ship of Mr. Charles C. Johnson, who has, among 
other things, initiated a daily morning service 
in the school program. This service is sometimes 
religious in nature, but it is not necessarily so. 
Harold Triggs, composer and pianist, has a 
period a week in which to play for the students. 
Other periods are devoted to reading aloud, 
record playing, and topical discussions. 

Faculty who are new to the school this year 
include Miss Gladys Neal, who is assistant prin- 
cipal and dean of students; Miss Helen Keith, 
Spanish and French instructress; Miss Mary 
Sleator, English and Latin teacher; Miss Patricia 
Manning, head of the Physical Education de- 
partment; and Miss Mary E. Boyle, nurse. 

The only curricular innovation has been a 
weekly seminar under the sponsorship of Mr. P. 
Austin Waring. The students are attempting to 
formulate ideas and secure knowledge on such 
topics as Democracy and Socialized Medicine. 

The school was fortunate in having Mrs. 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, the head of the Indian 
delegation to the UN conference and mother of 
one of its students, speak at an assembly. Mrs. 
Pandit was entertained at an informal tea fol- 
lowing her talk. 

The school’s motion picture machine has 
been used to show a number of movies, in an 
educational as well as purely recreational ca- 
pacity —the latter in conjunction with the 
Solebury School. 

The students of The Holmquist School are 
the sponsors of a school for boys in Le Havre- 
Graville, France, Ecole Paul Bert. They have 
assumed this responsibility under the Save the 
Children Federation. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, Jolanthe, 
will be presented by The Holmquist School in 
collaboration with Solebury School sometime 
in the Spring. 
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The Great Hall of Highland Manor School 
and Junior College at Shadow Lawn was the set- 
ting for a concert by Mischa Elman on Saturday 
evening, March ist. Mr. Elman was assisted at 
the piano by Wolfgang Rose. Following the con- 
cert, a reception for the two hundred invited 
guests and students was held in honor of Mr. 
Elman by President and Mrs. Lehman. 

Miss Lisa Elman, the sister of Mischa Elman, 
is the head of the Piano Department at High- 
land Manor. 





What the Member Schools Want to Know 


What changes are being made, both as to 
authors and selections, in the reading in the 
Latin courses for the second, third and fourth 
years, now that the old essay type of College 


Board Examination no longer conditions the 
content of the course? 

What schools are offering courses in world 
literature? What texts are available? How many 
periods a week are the English classes meeting? 
How is the emphasis distributed between me- 
chanical skills, literature and creative writing? 

Is there any value in a program of interscholas- 
tic competition when there is a well-developed 
program of intramural competition? 

Of how much value is a required course in 
apparatus activity to a physical education 
program? 

From a physical as well as a psychological 
point of view, what seems to be the most satis- 
factory age level at which to introduce organized 
sports such as hockey and basketball? 





NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


The editors of the BuLLETIN, meeting with 
Miss Osgood at the recent Annual Conference 
in New York, spent considerable time discussing 
ways and means of making the BuLLeTIN a 
better medium of publicity for the Board and 
its member schools. Its distribution has become 
wider. More schools are using it; those schools 
which have used it are requesting more copies. 
The increase in circulation testifies to the efforts 
of the editorial staff to give its readers articles of 
merit as well as news of schools. Many letters 
have come to the office of the Board, comment- 
ing on the excellence of the articles. 

General articles of interest to the readers are 
only part of the BuLLetin. We all like to know 
what the other fellow is doing in his school. In 
the columns of news of other schools many ideas 
are exchanged and valuable aims are often sug- 
gested for additions to the schedules and curri- 
cula of other schools. This exchange of ideas is 
the reason for the school news department. 

In order to provide the greatest service to our 
members and offer the widest exchange of 
thought on the betterment of our schools, we 
need the co-operation of a// the members. The 
Board now numbers nearly three hundred 
schools. Of these, half are elementary schools or 
have elementary departments. All have received 
numerous requests for news items to print in the 
Bu.uietin. About one-fifth of the schools have 
responded. Most of these schools have faith- 
fully sent in items over and over. The other 
four-fifths have benefited but have not aided in 
what we hoped would be a co-operative venture. 


Perhaps some think there is nothing of in- 
terest to other schools in the work of their 
schools. It is surprising how often we miss see- 
ing the real worth of the things we are doing in 
our schools. We spend more time discussing the 
backward boy or girl with little thought of the 
good work the others are doing. While this may 
seem natural, it has always been my feeling 
that more consideration might be given to the 
accomplishments of the good students — not 
only in the awards which are distributed to those 
who more easily accomplish the tasks we give 
them, but in encouraging them to go on to 
larger and better work. 

We of the editorial board hoped that we 
might receive more help from you in the exchange 
of news which might help us all. If we expect 
our students to do the things we ask of them, 
ought we not to set the example to them? In 
every school there is someone on the staff who 
might serve as a BULLETIN correspondent. If 
each head were to appoint a correspondent and 
help him or her by suggesting news to be sent, 
our schools would all benefit. 





The choice of a play for the Dramatic Club 
of a school is always a problem. From the cur- 
rent or slightly aged Broadway comedy success 
to Shakespeare, we have all seen and squirmed 
at amateur productions. At Collegiate School, 
New York City, the choice this year was “Our 
Town” by Thornton Wilder. The director, who 
is also the head of the English department, 
wanted Mr. Wilder’s beautiful play to aah even 
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more of a personal message to the audience than 
the play itself. At first he thought of asking 
Mr. Wilder to come and play the part of the 
stage manager. This seemed too much to ask of 
a busy man, who, we found out, was in Mexico, 


working on a new novel. Through his sister, 
word finally reached Mr. Wilder, and he wrote 
to the director. Not only because of the inter- 
esting relationship between the author of a fine 
play and the director of a school Dramatic Club, 
but because of the thoughtfulness of the writer 
and his interest in those who appreciate his art 
is his letter quoted here. 


Merida, Yucatan, Mexico 
March — about the 13th, 1947 


Dear Mr. Hemmerly: 


All best wishes to the workers in my play. That is 
my main message; I add a few injunctions, more for 
fellowship than for concern. 

Tell the Stage Manager to be relaxed and take all the 
time in the world; tell the Mothers to be matter-of-fact, 
not like City Ladies who gasp and gesture and act as 
though they were being watched by ill-wishers all the 
time; tell the Fathers that they are amused at what goes 
on around them, at ease and amused, not like City 
Fathers who are embarrassed by anything which is not 
connected with their business life and who are ill at ease 
at home; tell George that he is a very earnest young man 
and that it never occurred to him to try and imitate the 
man of the world he would be in the movies; tell Emily 
— but all Emilys know that she is a happy nature and 
that even in death and goodbye she is a happy nature; 
I have never seen a bad Mrs. Soames, but I have seen 
Mrs. Soameses who are afraid to be loud and emphatic 
as they should be; Mr. Stimson in Act III must really 
bite. Tell the Light Man always to cheat darkness — 
always to make it brighter than it seems; nothing dies on 
the stage like a scene played in twilight. Above all, tell 
the Dead that they don’t acknowledge that they are 
dead — they are to speak up as though they were very 
much alive in a daily life. 

Thank them all for me, and for yourself for al] those 
hours of hard work. I hope you'll oe rewarded. 


Sincerely yours, 
Thornton Wilder. 


To a director who spends months rehearsing 
a school play for that one exciting performance, 
it is interest such as the above letter shows that 
makes him and the players feel they are rewarded 
for the many hours of hard work. 





The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., 
has begun a series of lecture-concerts illustrating 
the various instruments of the symphony or- 
chestra. Soloists come to the school, through 
arrangement with the New England Conserva- 
tory, to play a short recital on their particular 
instrument, illustrating its range, use in the 








orchestra, and the technique required to play it. 
This plan has stimulated interest in the School’s 
musical recordings, as well as in the concerts by 
the Boston Symphony, which some of the boys 
attend. Seeing these instruments at close range, 
being able to ask questions of an actual per- 
former, have contributed to a great appreciation 
of music and the art of making it. 





In the Lincoln School at Providence, Rhode 
Island, the pre-school recently completed a 
project for the Junior Red Cross. The five-year- 
olds made several kinds of cookies and brownies 
under the supervision of the Home Economics 
department and held a sale the first week in 
February for the benefit of the Junior Red Cross. 
They used small cash registers and acted as sales 
people for their parents and friends who bought 
liberally. Quite a substantial sum was realized 
for a contribution to the Junior Red Cross. 





One of the most popular rooms at Chestnut 
Hill Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa., is the Nature 
Museum which was initiated last autumn by 
Mrs. John Dilks, one of our mothers, working in 
conjunction with Bryce E. Maxwell, Supervisor 
of the Junior School. Inasmuch as Mrs. Dilks 
has always had an enthusiastic interest in vari- 
ous types of nature collections, and an apprecia- 
tion of the development of hobbies by all per- 
sons, she has extended the boundaries of her 
own hobby interests to include our younger boys. 

Mrs. Dilks has included in her nature collec- 
tion the various and numerous items which 
come from the immediate environment. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution made by the 
project is acquainting both teachers and children 
with the wealth of interesting and exciting ma- 
terials close to them. The specimens are labeled 
simply so that even the smaller children may 
understand them. Included also are histories 
and interesting information concerning the speci- 
mens. 

The museum collection is extensive, includ- 
ing insects and animals from the seashore and 
our own Fairmount Park, shells from all over the 
world, Indian relics, minerals, butterflies, and 
moths, birds’ eggs and nests, skins, a whale’s 
vertebrae, leaf collections, live fish, turtles, sala- 
manders, mice, fossils, and many other articles 
brought back by fathers during the war. 

Interest in pupil collecting is stimulated by 
giving those who bring in specimens, duplicates 
of shells and butterflies. 

During the spring and fall specialists from 
the Philadelphia Museum of Natural History 
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conduct field trips to nearby places for the boys, 
parents and teachers. 

This project has proved to be an outstanding 
example of parent interest and co-operation 
and has opened a new world for teachers and 
pupils. 





During recent months there have been sev- 
eral fine speakers at the Russell Ranch School, 
Tucson, Arizona, all of whom have brought 
messages of interest. 

Pastor Niemoller, the famous German minis- 
ter, stopped at the school on his coast-to-coast 
tour and spoke of his doctrine. His interest in 
the Southwest prompted the boys to send to the 
Niemollers some dolls representative of the 
region. 

This year there has been a great deal of in- 
terest in the World Student Service movement. 
Miss Henrietta Roosenberg visited the school in 
the fall, and Dr. Russell, Headmaster of the 
school, has since been instrumental in bringing 
other foreign students to the school. Chiang 
Chen, a former student of the University of 
Shanghai, was one. 

The second foreign student was Miss Gio- 
vanna Ribet, a medical student at the Univer- 
sity of Rome. Like Miss Roosenberg, she had 
worked with the underground during World 
War II. She finished her schooling under fright- 
ful conditions and at nineteen is now in her 
second year at medical school. 

Dr. Emil Haury, curator of the Arizona 
State Museum and head of the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of Arizona, de- 
livered a most interesting lecture before the en- 
tire school. His talk on excavation of old In- 
dian villages of Arizona and the study and mean- 
ing of the findings thrilled the boys. It was 
quite 4 propos, too, for on that very afternoon 
on the school property several students had un- 
earthed intact four burial urns of the Papago 
tribe which date back to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries! 

The most recent visitor at the Russell Ranch 
School was Llewelyn Powys, who has been for 
many years an English public schoolmaster and 
director. At present he is a member of the 
governing board of two of the recently estab- 
lished English State Schools. 





During the weeks between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas recess, The Fenn School, Concord, 
Mass., carried out an interesting and worth- 
while work program. The idea was simple, 


namely to give an opportunity to the boys in 
the eighth grade to engage in actual work experi- 
ence in the various businesses in Concord. 

The plan evolved from a feeling that we 
could give the older boys a more concrete pic- 
ture of the community and its workings by 
actual participation in a definite job. It was de- 
cided to open the project to those of the eighth 
class who were willing to try it for a two-week 
period from December 3rd to December 13th. 
Each boy was to be assigned to a place of busi- 
ness in Concord for the hour and a half in the 
afternoon which is normally used for athletics. 

It was a question in the minds of some 
whether the idea could be “sold” to the busi- 
nesses that we hoped would co-operate with us. 
This was, as it turned out, no problem. The 
other intangible in planning was the reaction of 
the boys. When the idea was presented, the 
responsibilities outlined, as well as the work in- 
volved, and the possible sacrifice of skating and 
skiing mentioned, the response in favor was 
nine out of ten. The tenth was torn between 
the idea and the probable winter sports, but 
came in of his own volition without pressure. 

The jobs were assigned rather than chosen in 
order to send the boys where we thought they 
would be most helpful and where they would 
gain the most from the experience. The jobs 
were in a garage, woodworking shop, drug store, 
print shop, gas station, meat locker, bank, bi- 
cycle repair and toy shop,and the library. The 
boys were warned to keep out of the way, but 
to be as useful as possible, to keep their eyes 
open for things they could do, and to learn as 
much about the business they were in as pos- 
sible. The employer (although there was no pay 
involved) was asked to give the boy as broad a 
picture of the job as he could in the rather short 
time allotted and to try to keep him busy. 

It is difficult in a short space to evaluate 
fully the benefits derived from the plan. It is 
fair to state that all gained certain understand- 
ings from the experience. For the most part the 
job suited the boy well and vice versa. A brief 
report of the boy’s work was obtained from each 
employer. These reports are interesting and 
in several cases very revealing. The boys used 
their experience as the basis for several themes 
and an attempt to evaluate their understand ng 
of the project. 

We think it is worth while and plan to 
broaden and continue it in the future. 


— Rosert E. Earon, 
Social Science Master. 
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Many schools send publications to the editor 
for his use in selecting items for this column. 
This method of forwarding news is helpful, but 
the labor involved in selecting the items to be 
used, the time involved in rewriting, makes this 
way of sending news to the BULLETIN editors an 
added task to teachers and administrators who 
are already overburdened with the daily tasks 
of school work. If, as previously mentioned, 
each school would send items typed as indicated 
in the notice sent to schools at the beginning of 


each school year, the work of writing and print- 
ing a good BuLLETIN would be the work of 
many and not of a few. Those who have worked 
for the Board have always felt that the greatest 
good that comes from the organization is the 
satisfaction of doing some work on the commit- 
tees and the added interest to the individual in 
his own work. Too many take too much and 
give too little. May we have more co-operation 
from more schools in the publishing of the 
BuLLetIn? 





NEWS OF THE NEW YORK GUILD OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


The Guild of Independent Schools of New 
York, Inc., on December 20, sent out the follow- 
ing letter to the parents of the twenty-five 
member schools: 


The Guild of Independent Schools is an organization 
of twenty-five New York City schools of which yours is 
one. The Heads of these schools feel deeply the obliga- 
tion to call to the attention of all parents the compelling 
necessity to reaffirm and reestablish standards of conduct 
and morals. 


This letter is addressed to you as a parent. The 
agencies most responsible for the moral and spiritual 
stability of children are the home, the church, and the 
school. We offer our help to parents and ask their co- 
operation. It is we, the adults, who are responsible for 
the spiritual climate of our time. We often err uncon- 
sciously by too casual an attitude on moral issues. 

Young people respect a fair and honest delineation 
of standards. They admire leadership. Our intention 
in writing to you is to support and reassure parents who 
in these times feel isolated in their desire to insist upon 
a decent simplicity in the social lives of their children 
and to establish ideals which will support them in living 
good lives in a post-war world. 


Then on March 5, in the Hunter College 
Assembly Hall, the Guild sponsored a meeting 
on “The Younger Generation: A Discussion on 
Manners and Morals.” The speakers were Alex- 
ander Reid Martin, M.D., Attending Psychia- 
trist, Payne Whitney Clinic, New York Hospi- 
tal; Philip K. Allen, formerly of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and Colonel in the U. S. Army, 
now Massachusetts State Senator; David E. 
Roberts, Associate Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion, Union Theological Seminary. 


The meeting was broadcast over WMCA. 


In rong 4 the Guild sent another letter to 
the arents of its member schools — this time 
on the subject of teachers’ salaries: 


The Guild of Independent Schools seeks to maintain 
the highest standards of education, and the twenty-five 
schools represented in this organization have always felt 
the sympathetic understanding of parents in its endeavor 
to attain high quality of personnel and of teacher morale. 

The structure of our educational system rests pri- 
marily on the classroom teacher who day in and day out 
influences the character and thought of our students at 
their most impressionable years. Our schools cannot be 
better than their faculties. They must be staffed by men 
and women trained in the technique of teaching but, 
more than this, the members of these faculties must be 
assured of the dignity of their place in society. 

During the war years the teachers of our schools 
either served in the armed forces or stayed loyally by 
their classes. They did not take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for gain which came to others in civilian occupa- 
tions. Teachers have been facing financial difficulties in 
this period of increased costs. It is essential to the very 
continuance of education, both public and independent, 
that there be increases in salaries to enable them to con- 
tinue in the teaching profession. Trustees and adminis- 
trators of Guild Schools have been aware of this problem 
and many have increased salaries and given cost of living 
bonuses to whatever extent they have been able. This 
action has been possible largely because of increased en- 
rollments. Operating costs to schools — as in homes and 
in industry — have risen. A great majority of our schools 
have either not raised tuition fees at all during recent 
years or have made only slight adjustments. Our schools, 
like business concerns, are dependent on operating in- 
come. It is now impossible to make the urgent adjust- 
ment in teachers’ salaries without increased revenue. 

The Guild is confident that parents, because of their 
own experience in other fields and because of the wide 
publicity which has been given to the seriousness of 
teachers’ needs, will sympathetically appreciate the 
necessity to raise tuition rates. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 


Cicero as a Friend 

What kind of friend was the author of De 
Amicitia? A sample from Cicero’s letters may 
serve to show that some years before the pub- 
lication of his treatise on friendships he was 
already practicing those precepts concerning 
which he was eventually to commit himself be- 
fore the tribunal of posterity. 

Cicero had a friend named Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. This man was Cicero’s predecessor as 
governor of Cilicia. His behavior towards Cicero 
subjected their friendship to a severe strain. 

In the first letter to Appius, written in 53 
B.C., or 52, their relations seem to be those of 
two old friends, true and tried. Cicero praises 
Appius’s sweetness of disposition, his devotion 
to the duties of friendship, and expresses appre- 
ciation of all the good things that Appius had 
been saying about him. 

The next letter, written in 51, after Cicero 
had received from the Senate a mandate to go 
out as governor of Cilicia, contains an appeal 
to Appius for the proffer of those courtesies 
which an incoming proconsul had a right to ex- 
pect from the departing incumbent. 

In the letter of May, 51, Cicero tells of his 
concern about having the military establish- 
ment of the province kept intact. He was going 
to need soldiers. Obviously anxious as to what 
Appius will do, Cicero tactfully states that he 
will approve whatever decision his friend may 
feel compelled to make, but writes hopefully 
about his conviction that Appius will not fail him. 

The letter of June, 51, abounds in reminders 
of their mutual love. Cicero is evidently trying 
to keep Appius in a good humor. 

The August letter continues the protestations 
of affectionate regards and asks for an interview. 
Cicero is quite willing to adapt his itinerary to 
the convenience of Appius. Right here this 
beautiful friendship seems to be heading for the 
rocks, and without Cicero’s skillful steering, it 
might have been wrecked. Appius had not been 
responsive to Cicero’s overtures. 

Much as he valued friendship, Cicero would 
not play a servile part; he would not back down 
when he thought he was right; he did not be- 
lieve that friendship obliged him to put up with 
everything. In the September letter he delicately 
takes Appius to task. Sweetening the medicine 
he is handing to Appius, he suggests that the 
rumors concerning Appius’s unfriendly attitude 
were the work of malevolent busybodies. The 


reports had said that Appius had been continu- 
ing to function as governor after he had had 
good reason to surmise that his successor had 
been appointed. The new proconsul was still 
worried about the military situation in the pro- 
vince. It had begun to look as if Appius was 
deliberately seeking to avoid the interview, 
which Cicero considered very important. 

In the letter of February we find that Appius 
is turning the tables on Cicero and blaming him 
for making the interview impossible and for 
other things. Cicero even suspects that Appius 
is parading his nobility before him. Accordingly 
he gives Appius a short lecture on true nobility, 
saying that the names of noble families had 
never meant much to him, but that he had 
always honored the men who had shed luster on 
their descendants. From this Appius could infer 
that the men who, like Cicero, had founded a 
noble family, were the genuine nobles. 

After he had returned to Rome Appius 
seemed to have got a new lease on common 
sense. Cicero was content to let bygones be by- 
gones. He went so far as to attempt to explain 
away the irritated tone of a previous communi- 
cation. He congratulated Appius after he had 
been acquitted of bribery (de iudicio ambitus). 
Cicero added that if he had been in Rome at 
the time of the trial, he would have defended 
his friend. 

As far as we are permitted to judge from 
Cicero’s own side and presentation of his dis- 
agreements with Appius, we see that the future 
author of De Amicitia was even then living up 
to a consciously high ideal of friendship. Many 
expressions show that he had this in mind; for 
instance, he said that the fruit of friendship was 
friendship itself, or friendship existed for the 
sake of friendship. 

It is interesting to note that Cicero had 
already been reading about friendship, and had 
advised Appius to consult the works of wise men 
who had written on this subject. This indicates 
that the composition of De Amicitia was not the 
result of immediate cramming, and that when 
he set about planning his treatise he had brought 
to the task much previous study and meditation. 
The pains he took to preserve his friendship with 
such a difficult person as was Appius appear to 
be a proof of the high estimation in which he 
held friendship for its own intrinsic value. 


— P. J. Down1nc, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 
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English 
How Readable Is It? 


I 


J. Donald Adams, of the New York Times 
Book Review, reports that he has been suffering 
from an attack of acute literary indigestion. 
Among the offerings that disagree with him are 
the sophisticated novel in which no character 
says or feels anything in a direct fashion; biog- 
raphies written without the slightest awareness 
of the necessity of selection of incident; and so- 
called difficult poetry, which he calls mere ex- 
hibitionism. 

One of the most indigestible items is the type 
of criticism he comes across in the intellectual 
quarterlies, where, he says, may be found “some 
of the worst writing that is being done in our 
time.” He calls the criticism “a horrible hash 
of sociological and psychological terms, sprinkled 
with scientific jargon . . . and completely di- 
vorced from life as most human beings live it.” 

If these types of writing can thus affect an 
erudite reviewer, noted for his tolerance, we 
don’t have to speculate long on what they do 
to the general reader. 


II 

When H. G. Wells, Hendrik Van Loon, and 
other early popularizers published the story of 
man, they often got a cold welcome at the uni- 
versities. Some professors were at pains to 
point out that such books could in no real sense 
be called history. 

That was a while ago, but the academic mind 
still looks askance at any writing that appeals 
to the public, says Bernard De Voto in the 
March Harper’s. The English professors, he re- 
marks, produce useful studies, and are amiable, 
interesting people, but they don’t understand 
the complex problems which a successful novelist 
has to overcome. 

Even so simple a job as a magazine article, he 
says, calls for equal expertness. The professors 
have fantastic ideas of how magazines are pre- 
pared. They don’t realize ‘“‘that a writer is not 
a writer unless he is read, that being read is part 
of his job.” 

Sometimes a young professor turns out to be 
a writer, and begins to appear in the widely- 
read magazines. Then young Joe’s former col- 
leagues deplore his surrender to “journalism.” 

“But Joe,” says De Voto, “is doing something 
they cannot do. He has written a book that 
people have read, that people have liked, that 
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may influence people’s actions. 
skill they have not got.” 
So the professors publish in the academic 
quarterlies, for “only the intellectual aristocracy 
. can relish stuff . . . so discriminating.” 


... He has a 


Ill 

What is the intellectual level of the public? 
It is not very high, in the opinion of Lester 
Markel, Sunday Editor of the New York Times. 
He says that 20% of the public is moronic, 20% 
is unwilling to learn, 40% is ignorant but willing 
to learn. Informed public opinion has to de- 
pend on the remaining 20%. 

We aren’t a well-informed people, he says. 
“There is a vast disinclination on the part of 


the newspaper reader and the radio listener to 
think for himself.” 


IV 


Time magazine, which reported the forego- 
ing, adds “that even on the New York Times’s 
home ground — the important news — the Daily 
News often says it better.” 

Asking why the Times is hard to read, Time 
gives the answer of Robert Gunning, a read- 
ability expert, who says that its words are too 
big and its sentences too long. According to 
Gunning, the Times is harder to read than the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

After surveying editorials in leading news- 
papers, Gunning concludes: “Most editorial 
writers seem to confuse dignity with pomposity. 
Their marathon sentences, foggy words, and ab- 
stractions put their pieces completely out of 
reach of all but the upper 5 to 10% of their 
readers.” 

Gunning advises writers to write as they talk. 
He says: “Most best sellers, and even the King 
James Version of the Bible, are written so sixth- 
or seventh-graders can read them.” 

It might be my imagination, but it seemed 
to me that just after this story appeared in 
Time, the New York Times news leads were 50% 
shorter. 


V 


Which brings us to The Art of Plain Talk, by 
Rudolph Flesch.! Appearing less than a year 
ago, this book has gone through five editions, 
and has already influenced many editors and 
writers. They are enthusiastic about it. 

Flesch has evolved a yardstick formula for 
readability. In his chart there are seven levels 
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of difficulty, ranging from “very easy” to “very 
difficult.”” He describes each in objective terms, 
assigns a score, and indicates the potential 
reading public for that level. 

The digest magazines, for instance, repre- 
sent a “standard” degree of difficulty. The sen- 
tence length averages 17 words. There is an 
average of 10 personal references and an average 
of 37 affixes (prefixes and suffixes) per 100 words. 
These magazines are readable to 75% of adults, 
and can be read by the typical seventh-grader. 

Flesch praises Time magazine for some of its 
devices to aid clearness, but shows that Time’s 
effort to dramatize sometimes hides the main 
point in a story. 

He insists that you can’t write effectively 
with a limited vocabulary, and says that Basic 
English is hard reading. 

The Art of Plain Talk has many pointers for 
the English teacher. It shows that the usual 
composition text dodges a number of the writer’s 
problems and may give the wrong advice. The 
book is required reading for anybody who wants 
to learn better how to get his meaning over to 
others. 

— Cuirton O. Pace, 
The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Modern Languages 
The German Quarterly 
November, 1946 

A Method of Teaching German, an article by 
Albert Scholz (Syracuse), is a description of the 
author’s use of the aural-oral approach. He 
points out that speaking is the most important 
aim and that “reading and writing will logically 
accompany speaking.” After a first half-hour of 
briefing —in English — about the aims and 
procedures of the course and about the relation- 
ship of German to English, “the medium of in- 
struction is German only.” 

The teacher uses simple language, develop- 
ing each new word in a sentence and teaching 
its meaning by using “symbols, synonyms, an- 
tonyms, action, mimicry, objects, and pictures.’ 
The printed word is avoided at the beginning, 
and translation is shunned from the start. 
Simple exercises, arranged in sentence form and 
dealing with arithmetic, pronunciation, days of 
the week, months, and seasons, form the basis 
of the early work, great stress being laid on con- 
stant individual and group repetition. Gram- 
mar is taught functionally, being introduced 
only after the thorough assimilation of a basic 


vocabulary; it is based on “material already 
covered.” Oral spelling, questions and answers, 
description of pictures, recitation of proverbs, 
etc., dramatization, singing, and preparation of 
assignments aloud, are the techniques used. 





Modern Language ‘fournal 
December, 1946 
This issue contains a valuable list of German 
realia, also useful information about interna- 
tional correspondence for French students, and 
data about summer courses in Latin America. 


News Bulletin 
January and February, 1947 
These two issues of News Bulletin, organ of 
the Institute of International Education, are an 
excellent source of information about foreign 


summer schools and scholarships for graduate 
study abroad. 








Hispania 
November, 1946 

The following statement, made by Otto Jes- 
persen, distinguished Danish philologist, is an 
admirable interpretation of the role of modern 
languages and of modern language teachers: 

“Tt is one of the noblest tasks of the student 
of modern languages to diffuse knowledge and 
love of what is best in other peoples. It is by 
speech as by literature — or best, by both com- 
bined — that one comes to understand the people 
from whom they emanated. The linguistic in- 
vestigator and the literary investigator, espe- 
cially the man who is concerned with the civilized 
races of his own period, has also the task of 
combating the ghastly malady of our time, na- 
tionalism, which is something remote as the poles 
from patriotism. The essence of patriotism is 
love — love of land and people and speech, and 
it may well be combined with friendship and 
sympathy for other peoples. But the essential 
mark of nationalism is antipathy, disdain, finally 
hatred of all that is strange, just because it is 
strange. Much of that instinctive antipathy is 
due to a want of knowledge, and disappears 
more and more the better one learns to know 
the foreign language. It is here that literary and 
linguistic understanding is a help.” 

Vives and Montaigne as Educators, a scholarly 
article by W. F. Smith (Tulane), is a compara- 
tive study of the two Renaissance writers. The 
author presents evidence to refute the claim 
that Montaigne was “the first thinker to de- 
velop the truths of the ages into a connected, 
though not formal, system of education.” 
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The Spaniard, Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540), 
tutor of Princess Mary of England and lecturer 
at Oxford, was “a humanist scholar of distinc- 
tion, one in the triumvirate of original thinkers, 
which included also Erasmus and Budé.” The 
writer points out that one of Vives’ works on 
education, De Tradendis Disciplinis (1531), was 
published two years before the birth of Mon- 
taigne. This work, together with De Jnstitutione 
Feminae Christianae (1523), De Anima et Vita 
(1538), and Linguae Latinae Exercitatio (1538), 
presents “a connected and complete system of 
educational theory and practice. The writer 
maintains that Vives strongly influenced Mul- 
caster, Ascham, and Francis Bacon, Mulcaster 
acknowledging that indebtedness. 

Vives advocated: “‘use of the vernacular, 
teachers’ meetings, parent-teacher associations, 
establishment of academies, adaptation of meth- 
ods to ability, gentleness, recreation, less gram- 
mar study, and the inductive method.” The 
Spanish scholar, a proponent of education for 
women, recommended that the mother handle 
the child’s early training, whereas the French 
educator, distrusting home discipline, favored 
“sending the child away under a tutor.” Vives 
esteemed “‘self-activity’; Montaigne’s formula 
was “Learn to do by doing.” Both approved 
“training the judgment instead of the memory,” 
and nas: Aa “knowledge based on experience” 
o “abstract intellectual inquiry.” The two edu- 
cators were in agreement on the following prin- 
ciples: association of ideas, mild discipline, and 
individual differences. 

However, Montaigne recommended an in- 
dividualistic, aristocratic plan, whereas Vives 
sketched a program for a comprehensive and 
somewhat democratic school system, “with pub- 
lic schools in every township and an academy 
in every province,” the latter institution pro 
viding “nature study, history, and languages.” 

Stressing the “fundamental similarities in 
pedagogical principles underlying their systems,” 
and Montaigne’s undoubted familiarity with 
Vives’ works, the writer asserts that the French 
humanist was clearly indebted to his Spanish 
precursor. In that event, the latter has not re- 
ceived his just due, and certain histories of edu- 
cation need reappraisal and revamping. 


— ALEXANDER D. Gipson, 


Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


1 Marian Cutter, Librarian, The Spence School, New York City. 


School Libraries 

The Library Section Meeting of the S.E.B. 
Conference was held on March 8, 1947, at the 
Hotel New Yorker, in New York City. Four 
speakers, under the able chairmanship of Miss 
Cutter,! presented various phases of the Li- 
brary’s part in “Education for Citizenship” to a 
rather large group of librarians and kindred 
spirits. Mrs. Berry? led off with a talk on ““Teach- 
ing Citizenship in 1947,” in which she asked 
that we match the reconversion job that indus- 
try is doing by engaging in a little biblio-recon- 
version, thus bringing our collections up-to-date, 
especially in books on the Far East, and on world 
affairs in general. She stressed the idea that 
since people do not learn from books alone, we 
teachers and librarians should teach by example, 
taking part actively, as good citizens, in the 
affairs of the community in which we live. 

Mr. Reinke,’ in his usual candid and matter 
of fact way, talked briefly on the subject “Can 
Character Be Trained?” His points were that 
character is developed by doing hard things with 
sportsmanship and ease; by leading people in- 
stead of telling them what to do. He felt that 
the personality of the librarian has much to do 
with the development of the character of the 
pupil. A good librarian must like his charges, 
for unless he does they instinctively feel his real 
lack of concern for them, and do not respond to 
his guidance. Mr. Reinke claimed that dis- 
cipline is a psychological necessity for the grow- 
ing child, and that therefore, everywhere in the 
school there should be discipline, with reason- 
able standards, administered fairly. The role of 
books in training character, he felt, is important. 
It is necessary to start at the level of the stu- 
dent and lead him from there. By quoting 
briefly from Shelley, and then from a poem on 
boxing, he showed how literature pitched too 
high will not register, whereas that introduced 
at the right level results in an immediate de- 
mand for more. According to Mr. Reinke, books 
which appeal, and in which characters of real 
worth are depicted, will do much to influence 
readers in the right direction. 

The third speaker, Miss Gaver,’ had as her 
subject “How Shall We Prepare School Li- 
brarians To Meet the Needs of World Citizen- 
ship?” She thought that library schools should 
prepare their students to understand the Atomic 
Age; should help the students to develop de- 
sirable personalities. To the latter end the 


? Mrs. Burton Berry, Head of the English Department, The Spence School, New York City. 
5 Harrison L. Reinke, Headmaster of Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 
* Mary V. Gaver, Librarian, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
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school should arrange to have real life situations 
on the campus as far as possible. The students 
should be made aware of their prejudices, and 
should be helped to overcome them. She told 
how the State Teachers College at Trenton, N. J., 
had convinced a Jewish sorority that it should 
disband because such segregation helps to foster 
prejudice. At the same time the college had pre- 
vailed on the other sororities to take girls re- 
gardless of race or religion. Further, for the first 
time in the institution’s history, negroes live on 
the campus. They are treated as are the other 
students. Invaluable in creating understanding 
and tolerance, Miss Gaver felt, is the discussion 
of books among undergraduates. 

Miss Scoggin,® the last speaker, spoke on the 
topic “Books.” She interjected the idea of en- 
joyment in world citizenship; wanted us to be- 
come less pompous, and to make citizenship 
appeal as something joyful, not onerous. She 
felt that books will furnish character and citizen- 
ship training if they are picked wisely, with the 
aim being to choose those that have a human 
approach, with characters who are, although 
perhaps thousands of miles away, and of a differ- 
ent race, much like ourselves, meeting problems 
that are not so different from our own. She 
thought that young people need to know other 
peoples of the world, and their backgrounds. If 
the books we give them to read possess humor, 
imagination, and a human approach, students 
can enjoy the differences between themselves 
and other peoples, and not be irritated by them. 


She brought out that books can give a realiza- 
tion that the present has grown out of the past; 
that people are human beings, whatever the 
time, or the part of the globe. She mentioned a 
number of books on Russia, China, India, and 
Japan, all of which are significant because they 
bring out the essential humanity, and kindred- 
ness of man. In the discussion that followed, a 
few ideas were advanced, namely: that the li- 
brarian talking with a student can do much to 
stimulate the reading of books which have a 
world importance; that the librarian must know 
the borrower well enough to be aware of his need 
for this or that tome at a certain time; that the 
extra-curricular activity, with the library furnish- 
ing the books, is a fine way to get students in- 
terested in world affairs; that the library should 
be kept informal enough so that people can 
talk within its confines; that a student’s recom- 
mending a book to another is probably the best 
way to arouse interest in it. 

All in all the meeting was well worth while, 
for it helped to crystallize thought on the sub- 
ject of “Education for Citizenship.” Out of it 
came the realization that citizenship is made up 
of many things, all interconnected, and that the 
growth of the individual towards becoming a 
good citizen of the world depends to a large ex- 
tent on books and reading. 


— Epwin C. BLEICHER, 


The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


5 Margaret Scoggin, Librarian of the Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public Library. 
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